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ANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Mid- 

“@lesex. Principal, the Rev. J. A. EMERTON, M.A., 
Curate of Hanwell, Middlesex.—Parents and Guardians desirous 
f selecting a School in a healthy situation, combining the in- 
ft Jlectual advantages of a Collegiate Course with Religious In- 
it ction, Moral Training, and Domestic Care, may obtain Pro- 
strufuses on application to the Rev. Dr. Walmsley, Rectory, 
flanwell; J. D. Macbride, Esq., D.C.L.., Principal of Magdalene 


Hall, Oxford; or of the Principal, at the School. 
eee 


ADIES' SCHOOL, CLAPTON.—MISS 
SMITH and MISS SEYB (Successors to Mrs. Lalor and 
Miss Banks).—Miss Smith and Miss Seyb beg to submit the ful- 
jowing statement of the objects aimed at in their plans of educa- 
tion. The first is the formation of Moral and Religious Charac- 
ter, by a system of treatment, addressed to the reason and the 
higher feelings, in which it is attempted to combine the regu- 
larity of a school with the affections and sympathies of a family. 
The growth of moral habits is promote’ by leading the pupils to 
reflect on the Right and Wrong of the questions to which the 
events of their daily life. give rise, and by adopting motives of 
action to the peculiarities of individual character. In addition 
to the religious instruction, strictly so-called, a religious cha- 
racter is given, as far as possible to other studies, by turning 
attention to the proofs of the Divine wisdom and goodness which 
they furnish. tn Intellectual Education, the aim is to unfold 
the faculties of Observation, Reasoning, Taste, &c. and the ac- 
uisition of knowledge is made subservient to this end. With 
the same view, a gradual method of developement, conducted 
without the stimulus of competition, is preferred to any more 
striking but less safe process. The mode of teaching by real 
objects is adopted, and such other modern improvements as 
have been tested by experience. The course of instruction em- 
braces the usual subjects, and peculiar advantages are offered 
in the acquisition of languages, Miss Seys being a German 
Protestant, and speaking Auently, French, and Italian, as well as 
English. ‘The accomplishments, which impart so much grace 
and enjoyment to social life, are assiduously cultivated, but are 
not permitted to absorb attention to the exclusion of more solid 
attainments. Unremitting care is bestowed upon all that con- 
cerns the Health of the pupils, and exercises calculated to give 
strength and gracefulness. and preserve the form from distor- 
tion, are adapted to the age and constitution of each. 
5, Clapton-square. 





Bese AND FOREIGN INSTITUTE. 


President, 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF DEVON. 

Nine Hundred Members being now enrolled, the Institute 
will be opened on the 15th of January next (the requisite airing 
ood Syme of the newly-fitted Rooms making it unsafe to open 
earlier), and all Candidates admitted before the completion of 
One Th d, will d on the present terms: 

Town Members...-Entrance, £8 8 0...-Annual, £4 4 0 
Country Members..Entrance, 4 0...-Aonual, 111 6 
with diminished proportionate rates for Ladies and Families; 
but after the completion of One Thousand Members, the terms 

will be increased. a F 

The First Lecture of the Season will be given in the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on Wednesday, the 7th of February; and the 

‘irst Soirée of the Season wil be given in the Drawing-Rooms 
of the Institute, No. 13, George-street, Hanover-square, on 
Thursday. the 15th of February, each to commence at half- 
past Eight. ‘ 

Copies of the Prospectus and Code of Rules, with Cards for 
the introduction of Candidates, may e had gratis, at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, from ten till five o’clock daily, and 
personal or written application? will receive immediate atten- 
tion from the undersigned, 7 H 

JAMES S. BUCKINGHAM, Resident Director. 





- 





December 18, 1843. . 

Mr. Buckxincuam's Inaucurat Lecture, as delivered 
before the Members at their First Evening Meeting, the Earl of 
Devon in the Chair, contains the fullest details of the plan and 
objects of the Institute. A Second and Enlarged Edition of this, 
containing the latest List of its Members, is now in the press, 
and may be ordered through any Bookseller. Price 1s. 6d 
stitched, and 2s. 6d. bound in cloth, gilt. 

FRESCO AND ENCAUSTIC ORNAMENTAL PAINTING, 

R. FREDERICK SANG, Artist, from the 

. Royal Academy at Munich, begs to inform the Nobility 
and Gentry (Architects Rerticulerty). that he continues, with a 
considerable number of his Pupils, to decorate Public and Pri- 
vate Buildings in the above manner, and in the different ancient 
and modern styles, on reasonable terms, and with the greatest 
dispatch. Orders executed in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
—Apply by letter to Mr. Frk. Sang, 27, Portland-terrace, Re- 
gent’s-park, London. 








SSOCIATION for the PROMOTION OF 
THE FINE ARTS IN SCOTLAND. 
Founded in 1833. 
Committee of Management for the year 1843-4, 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Stair.) The Hon. Lord Jeffrey. 
Alex. Macanochie, Esq. Sir John M‘Neill, G.C.B. 
Professor Wilson. Professor Trail. ; 
Thomas Maitland, Esq., of| George Moir, aat,, Advocate. 





Dundrennan. Alexander Allan, Esq, 
Dr. Monro. Dr. Maclagan. 
5. T. Gordon, Esq., Advocate. | Macduff Rhind, Esq., Advocate 
Professor Spalding. 


J, A. BELL, Esq., Architect, Secretary, and Treasurer. 
Honorary Secretaries for London. 
T. Marsh Nelson, Esq., Architect, 3, Charles-street, St. James's- 


square. 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, x Co. Booksellers, Cornhill. 
John Leslie, Esq., Sockaakes, Hf. Govetncen-ctvest, Lincoln's 
nn-Fields. 





.. The object of this Association is to advance the cause of Art 
in Scotland, by affording additional encouragement to its pro- 
fessors, in the following way: 

A Subscriber of One Guinga becomes a Member for one 
year, has a chance of gaining a Valuable Work of Art, and the 
certainty of receiving a Valuable Engraving. 

An Annual General Meeting of Members is held in May for 
the purpose of electing a Committee of Management, who are 
intrusted with power for one year, to purchase what may appear 
to them the most deserving Works of Scottish Art Annually 
Exhibited. At this Meeting, likewise, the different Works pur- 
chased for the Association become, by Lots publicly drawn, the 
property of Individual Members. 5 
a Jerreey, has said, in allusion to the Association, 

That the great aim of the Members of this Society was to ad- 
vance a taste for Art, and to extend the fame ana honour of 
Artists; and that, to a great degree they had accomplished both 
these objects, by diffusing a taste for Art among the Scottish 
public, and by raising a higher standard of excellence among 
Artists themselves,” 

Cordially agreeing with these sentiments, the Committee take 
this opportunity of ———_* requesting the attention of all 
those who have not yet enrolled themselves as Members of the 
rte en to its great importance and usefulness as a National 

1 ° 

It is confidently anticipated that the Paintings and Senigtupe 
which the Committee may be enabled to purchase, will be 
humerous and valuable; and they will, as usual, be distributed 
among the Members at the Annual General Meeting in May, 
each person receiving one chance for every Guinea subscribed. 

Members for the year 1813-44, will be entitled to copies of a 
Line Engraving now being executed by Mr. L. Stocks, after 
Mr. Ropert Scorr Lauper’s beautiful picture of * THE GLEE 
MAIDEN.’ This charming Daapavang is already far and skil- 
fully advanced; it is of dimensions larger than those of any 
plate which has yet been distributed, and is in every respect 
worthy of the beauty of the palatine. When completed, every 
copy of this Engraving will certainly be worth more than the 
usual Annual Subscription of One Guinea. 

The Members for last year, 1342-43, will receive in the course 


of this month, copies of the Engraving executed =by Mr. 
Witttam Mitier, after Mr. LauDER'S ting of ITALIAN 
GOATHERDS ENTERTAINING AB ER OF THE SAN- 


TISSIMA TRINITA.’ An impression ftom this Plate may be 
seen on application to any of the Local Honorary Secretaries. 
Subscribers’ names will continue to bageceived till April, 1944. 
Upon application to the Secretary,49/York-place, Edinburgh 
or to any of the Local Honorary S ies thre ghout the 
pone vopests and information niay be obtained and sub- 
iptions pai 4a 
Edinburgh, December, 1813. 


SOCIETIES—LITERARY, RELIGIOUS, 

ME or SCIENTIFIC.—The GRATUITOUS Use of a spacious 
EETING or COMMITTEE-ROOM, appropriately furnished, 
may be had in a leading West End street, by any respectable 
lation who may have employment for a Printer.—Apply, 
} A stating particulars, to A. B., 6, Cook’s-court, Carey- 











RCHITECTURAL DECORATION. 

—ARTICLED PUPIL.—An ARCHITECT, whose studies 
for several years were pursued on the Coutinent, and who has 
relinquished his practice in favour of the Decorative Arts, 
(chietly in the Aveboaane Decorations, in Encaustic, Fresco, &c., 
so prevalent on the Continent, and now getting so generally in- 
troduced in this country,) has at presenta VACANCY for an 
ARTICLED PUPIL; and can afford an advantageous oppor- 
tunity to a youth of taste, already possessing the rudiments of 
drawing, to acquire a superior knowledge of those branches of 
the Architectural Profession mo diatel i 





re ly connected with 
the Fine Arts.—Address to A. B., Mr. Tatham’s, Charing-cross. 


EWSPAPER OFFICE, 11, Serle-street, Lin- 
coln's-inn, London.—GEORGE H. STREET, General 
Newspaper and Advertising Agent, begs to inform the public 
that he SUPPLIES the Atheneum, and all the other LONDON 
NEWSPAPERS, to all parts of the Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Colonies, free of postage ; by the morning mails to those places 
for which the Post Office make up bags, at the marked price of 
each paper,—Advertisements received for all the London and 
Country Journals. 


EWSPAPERand ADVERTISING OFFICE, 

74, Cannon-street, City, London: established 1309.— 
W. DAWSON & SON, Agents for the Atheneum, respectiully in- 
form their friends that they SUPPLY that and ail the other 
LON NEWSPAPERS, with the greatest punctuality, to 
every part of the United Kingdom, France, Spain, and most of 
the British Colonies, by both the morning and evening mails. 

ANDSOME and NOVEL CHRISTMAS and 

NEW YEAR'S GIFTS.—THE ILLUSTRATED LON- 
DON NEWS, Vol. I. 2ts.; Vol. IL. t8*.; and Vol. - (to he 
published early in January), 18s.; handsomely bound with gilt 
edges, and enriched in gold. THE PICTORIAL TIMEs, 
Vol. I. price 16s., and Vol. Il. (to be published the first week in 
January), gorgeously bound in the illuminated style, with gilt 
edges. Apply to W. DAWSON & SON, London and Country 
Newspaper and Advertising Office, 74, Cannon-street, City, Lon- 
don ; established 1309, 
My UDiE’s SELECT LIBRARY, 

28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 

Terms of Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, 

This Library comprises a good Selection of Standard Works, 
with every New Work of interest in History, Philosophy, and 
General Literature, and all the English and American Reviews, 
the Monthly Magazines,&c. 

good assortment of Juvenile Books, and other Works 
adapted for presents, always on Sale. Pocket Books, Almanacs, 
and Diaries, for 1844. Newspapers regularly supplied. Stationery 
of every description. 


PPARITIONS, Astrology, Witchcraft, Divina- 
tion, Chiromancy, Physiognomy, &c. &c. (many Works 
on these occult and curious sciences—a species of books now 
fast disappearing,) will be met with in W. POTTER'S 
MONTHLY LIST of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, Part 73th; also 
near 1000 Tracts of a very miscellaneous character, which is 
appended to the present Monthly Part of the Athenaum. Gen- 
tlemen wishing such sent per post, will please inclose two stamps 
with their address.—12, Bear-street, Leicester-square. 


+ HEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS.— 
‘ GEORGE HEARL'S CHEAP CATALOGUE is just pub- 
lished, Part XX., and may be had, gratis end postage free, at 
any part of the Kingdom, by application to No. 28, Russell- 
court, Brydges-street, Covent-garden ; containing an extensive 
Collection of Books in every Department of Literature: among 
which are, Quarterly Review, with Indexes, complete to th 
end of 1812, 70 volumes, a very elegant set, 14/. lis.—Fraser's 
Magazine, 24 vols. complete to the end of 1842, a fine copy, 
6/. 6s.—Dodsley’s Annual Register, with Index, complete to 1810, 
half-russia, a splendid copy, 2!/.—Edinburgh Review, with In- 
dex, 59 vols. neat, 5/. 5¢.—Walpole’s Works, plates, 5 vols. 4to. 
neat, 2/. 15s.; &c. &c. : . 

Odd Numbers of Magazines and Reviews at very low prices, to 
complete sets, 























ATALOGUE, GRATIS.—Just out, a CATA- 

/ LOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, at very Reduced 
Prices, for Ready Money ; comprising a great variety of Works 
in all the various departments of Literature, by N. Hert 4 
Princes-street, Soho (late of 141, High Holborn); among whic 
are the following Works :—Gentleman's Magazine, 168 ¥ 
half russia extra, 18/. As. (1731-1834)—Scott’s Novels—Byron's 

orks—Encyclopedia Bri ica—Penny Cyclopedi —Retro- 
spective Review; &c. &c. 


'O BOOK-BUYERS, LIBRARIANS of PUB- 
J LIC_ INSTITUTIONS, &c.—Will be ready January 1, 
No. Il. of J. ROWSELL’S CATALOGUE of ANCIENT and 
MODERN BOOKS in Divinity, Classics, an extensive Collection 
of Modern Works, and a Selection of German Authors; in- 
cluding Kant, Lessing, Hegel, Luther, Fichte, Jean Paul, Ranke, 
and a great variety of others. And of whom may be had also, 
Curtis's Botanical Magazine, 58 vols. half calf, 18/. 188. ; cost 854. 
1831)—Mech *M » 31 vols. Sl. 10s. ; cost 11. (1840)— 
vingard's England, 14 vols. 8vo. half morocco, 5/. 12s.; pul 
lished at 8/.—Sir H. Davy’s Works, 9 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2/. 12s. 6d. ; 
published at 4/. I4s. 6d.—Pictorial England. a Reign of 
George the Third, royal 8vo. 79 Parts, 5/. 10%.; published at 
71. 188.. all published (1843)—Westminster Review, complete. 
from 1824 to 1843, 76 Numbers, 3/. 10s, ; published at 22/. 16s.— 
Defge’s Works, 20 vols. 2/. 85. ; published at 5l. 
Apply to J. Rowsell, 7, High Holborn, 
FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 
and REGISTRATION of ‘DESIGNS, No. 14, Lincoln's 
Inn-fields, London.—Inventors and Capitalists are informed 
that all business relating to the securing and disposing of BRI- 
TISH and FOREIGN PATENTS, Preparation of Specifications, 
and Drawings of Inventions, is transacted with care, economy, 
and despatch. 
REGISTRATION OF DESIGNS.—Under the new Act, 6 and 
7 Vict. c. 65, ARTICLES of UTILITY, whether in Metal or 
other subst may be prot din the three kingdoms for 
3 years at a small expense; Ornamental Designs may 
registered under the Act 5 and 6 Vict. c. 100. 
A PROSPECTUS, with full particulars as to the course to be 
ursued, and the expense, &c., of being protected, either by 
etters Patent or the Designs Acts, may be had gratis, wpon 
application, personally or by letter, to Mr, Alexander Prince, 
14, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, London. 


DR. HUTTON'’S RECREATIONS, BY “RIDDLE. 
In a very large vol. 8vo. glosely printed and illustrated by 
upwards of 400 Wood Cuts, price 16s. cloth, 

ECREATIONS in SCIENCE and NATURAL 
» PHILOSOPHY. Dr. HUTTON’S TRANSLATION of 
MONTUCLA’S EDITION of OZANAM. e Pig New 
Edition of this celebrated Work is revised by EDWARD RID- 
DLE, Master of the Mathematical School, Royal Hospital, 
Greenwich, who, has corrected it to the present Era, and made 
t 4 
ae “A most invaluable Present for the Holidays.” 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and sold 
by all other Booksellers. 


FINDLAY’S BROOKES'S GENERAL GAZETTEER, 
I \ isseags Sorsion. ¢ Richt Hendred 
ne very large volume, Svo. consisting of Eig andr 
4 ages, hosel printed, double columns, embellished by Five 
New Maps, from Original Drawings by the Editor, price 1%. 
bound in cloth, 
GENERAL GAZETTEER; or, Compen- 
dious Geographical Dictionary, containing Descriptions 
of every Country ia the known World. By R. BIOOKES. M.D. 
‘The whole revised, and Accounts of all the most recent Dis- 
coveries, the History, Population, Statistics, &c. added from the 
latest Authorities, ang corrocteg to the present period. 


London: printed for Thomas Tege, 73, Cheapside, and sold 
by all other Booksellers. 


This day is published. complete in one volume, with Plates by 
Greatbach, price 6s. 
HE POETICAL WORKS of the AUTHOR 
of * THE COLLEGIANS,’ ‘ GISIPPUS,’ &c. 
This Volume completes the set of the Works of the late 
Gerald Griffin, in 8 vols. price 2/. 8s. Each volume may be had 
separate, price 6s. 


























- Recently published, — ss 
A Memoir of the Life of Gerald Griffin, by his 
Brother, with Portrait and Vignette title-page, by Dean and 
Greatbach, price 6s. ‘ 
Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’-hall-court. 


Just published, 
ROPORTION, or the GEOMETRIC PRIN- 
CIPLE of BEAUTY ANALYSED. By D. R. HAY, De- 


corative Painter to the Queen, Edinburgh. In royal 4to. with 17 
Plates and 33 Woodcuts, price 25s. 


Lately published, by the same Author, 





I. 
The Natural Principles and Analogy of the Har- 
mony of Form. In royal 4to. with 18 Engravings and Woodcuts. 
Price 15s, in 


The Laws of Harmonious Colouring adapted to 
Interior Decorations. The 4th edition, with 8 coloured Dia- 
grams,8vo. Price 7s. a 

* In so far as we know, Mr. Hay is the first and only modern 
Artist who has entered upon the stady of these subjects without 
the trammels of prejudice and authority. Setting aside the 
ordinances of fashion, as well as the dicta of speculation, h 
sought the foundation of profession in the properties of 
light, and in the laws of visual sensation. by which these pro- 

erties are recognized and modified. The truths to which he 
has appealed are fund tal and irrefragable; and the con- 
clusions which he has deduced from them will admit of no mo- 
dification either from taste or fashion. Notwithstanding some 
trivial points of difference between Mr. Hay’s views and our 
own, we have derived the oo pleasure from the perusal of 
these works. They are all composed with accuracy and even 
leg . His opinions and views are distinctly brought before 
the reader, and stated with that modesty which characterizes 
genius, ood Seat Soe which ind truth."’— Edinburgh 
Keview, October, 
R. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, 

oncen, 
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In post 8vo. price 7s. 67. clo 


Dedicated by permission to Sir Tobe rt Peel. 
MANUAL of FRESCO and ENCAUSTIC 
PAINTING ; comprising ample Instructions for carrying 

on all the operations connected with, and an accurate descrip~ 
tion of the methods employed, and the colours and other mate- 
rials used for these Arts. By W. B. SARSFIELD TAYLOR, 
Curator of the Living Model Academy. 

Chapman & Hall, 186, sane 


st published, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ASES of DROPSICAL OVARIA REMOVED 
by the large ABDOMINAL SECTION. 
By D. HENRY WALNE. 

“* These cases were reat chosen, the eszengemente admirably 
made, the operation was well performed, and the after-treat- 
ment most judicious: we have, therefore, to praise the judg- 
ment, boldness, dexterity, and professional skill of Mr. Walne. 
— Dublin Journal Medical Science 

London: Longman, Brown, Green & I 











Saturday next, price 2s. 6d. 
HE ECLECTIC REVIEW, for JANUARY. 3 
crag: Contents: 

» petetoceens, 
x Penrose’s Moral Principle of the Atonement. 

. Marquis de Cystine, 's Empire of the Czar. 
. The Book of Dani 
5. Rev. Robert Hall. Greenfield and Green. 
6. Life and Times of Reuc 
7. Puseyism.—Defence of Bishop Bonner. 
8. The ietem Donum, &c 

P. Ward & Co. Paternoster- TOW. 


— S MAGAZINE for , JANUARY, 
Price 2s. 6d., contains : 
1. Re ina’s Regina ; or, Reminiscences of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victo iy One who has a good Memory. 
2 Drummond 8 Noble English Families. 
4. The Luck of Barry Lyndon; a Romance of the Last Cen- 
tury. By Fitz-Boodle. 
5. An Adventure in Bythinia. 
r a= wise Day in Fleet-street. 
. Sta 
; Feany "i lssler i in, Par’ 
9. Great Cities, their Detiine and Fall. 
10. The Git fe 
11. Military Tableaux; or, Scenes from the Wars of Napoleon, 





sketched in the manner of Callot. By Captain Orlando 
Sabertas. 
. Kate Kearney 
a British Alliances and European Prospects. 
. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street, London. 
ar S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE; 


Price 1s. monthly ; or 12s. a-year. 

Each number contains as much letter-press, by a number of 
the ablest writers of the day. as at the rate charged for New 
Novels would cost 17s. 6d. Each volume would, at the same 
rate, cost Ten Guineas instead of Twelve Shillings. 

* Of all the periodicals of the day, there is none equal to Tait 
in its admirable analysis of new works. In this department— 
and a most valuable one it is—Tait stands unrivalled. We be- 
lieve this distinguishing feature is one reason why Tait is so ex- 
ceedingly popular among the middle classes."’"— Dublin Monitor. 

awe w Volume commences with the January Number. 








WITHILLUSTRATIONS BY LEECH ANDCROWQUILL. 
The JANUARY Number, price Half-a-crown, of 
ENTLEY'S MISCELLANY 


illcon : 
THE FORTUNES OF THE sc vr "FERGOOD FaMit Y. By 
an BERT SMITH. With two Illustrations by Leech 
CHAPTER I.—The Waggon. 
CHAPTER Il.—The Market Break fast-House. 
tH eR Il. —The Domestic Economy of the Chicksands. 
CHA TE 1V.—Mr. Snarry's exten eprerninment t. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF LONDON LIFE. By J. FISHER 
MU RR any of ‘The World of London.” 
HE D N, with numerous I}lustrations. 
e fd Remains of dr a Little. Batch the Second. 
A Personal Narrative. 


Paul Pindar, Gen 

The English C: ‘aptives at Cabal, 
of the Female Prisoners 

The Fish peaoes Catastrophe ; or, the Tender Nephew. By 
Hilary Hypb: 

The Banker's Clerk; or,a Dark Page iy - sae" 's Volume. 

The London Hotel-Keey By Al ony Fi eqats 

The Runaway Negro. Narrative of the Island of St. Vincent. 
By John Wilson Ross. 

On the Death of Miss Ellen Pickering. By P. 

A Few Thoughts on 7. Passing away st Cg Old Year,’ and 
the *Coming of the New.’ By J. Palm 

Othee; or, the Fisherman of the Pulk. ‘By E. V. Rippingille. 

Organs. By Hal Willis. 


By one 


7s Servant of all Work. With Illustrations. By Alfred 
By y B iet, the inimitable Artist who designs Por- 





traits on Stone. 
Richard -4 Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


PORTRAIT OF a EDITOR. 


alf-a-Cro 
AINSWORTH'S MAGAZINE. 





WITH A 


Contents of the JANUARY Number: 
ST. JAMES’S; or, THE COURT OF QUEEN ANNE. 
By W. HARRISON  Sewonee, Esq 


Chap. I.—A glance at the court and cabinet of Queen Anne, in 


II.—The Fronsh adventurer, and the Queen's favourite. 
IlL.—A Tete-d-tSte at Marlbo wongh La 
1V.—The ball a alace, and 
ILLUSTRATED. 3 GEORGE ChUIRSH 
With a Portrait of Mr. Ainsworth. engraved b Finden, from a 
new painting, by Daniel Maclise, R.A. 
The hone Hours. By Mrs. S.| Adventure of a Benighted Tra- 
C.,. Hall. veller. By Charles Ollier, 
Chsletmas Day. By Camilla Author of ‘ Ferrers.” 
Toulmin Ske - of a Family of Origi- 
The SevenHeartsof theCondés, | “ By an Original, their 
in the Chapel at Chantilly. 
By Miss Skelton. Charles Dickens. 
A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBLA. 
By LEIGH HUNT. 
No. I. — Introduction: contuaaang | much in little, and little in 


Daphne of Antioch. 
rancis Ainsworth. 
The ‘Treesure-Finders. By R. 
itman. (Concluded. 
Elliston’s Memoirs 
JOHN MANESTY, THE LIVERPOOL MERCHANT. 
By the late WILLIAM MAGINN, L.L.D. 
Chap. XVIL.—A witness rises up against Manesty—The progress 
suspicion — leth orpe *s cunning overmatched 
London; John Mortimer, Adelaide-street, T: rafalgar-square, 


ppened af at it. 





By W. e 3 - Scrap, the Optimist. 
aman Blanchar 
The. Poet's —° Praise. By 





THE NEW NUMBER OF 
- 
HE METROPOLITAN, 
as For JANUARY, . 
Will contain, among others, the following Original Articles :— 
1. The Irish State Trials, from Ie is in Memory, by J. E 
the ee of an Irish Carpenter. 
Barrist . The Dead Monk’s Finger. 
2. La Belle "Blanche. and her] 10. A Home in my Lae 2 ative 
Isle, by Mrs. Craw 
° me will it end? S Abbott 
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or, the Days of the League.’| 12. Recollections of a Royalist 
4. Vision of Time. wag i LL Col. de R—. 
5. The Brother and Sister. 13. The Twins, by Mrs. 
6. A Ramble—a Fragment. E. T rad 
ve | and Mysteries, by 


1. The Damosel’s Tale. 
5. 


. Leke, Esq. of Paris. . The Rose Queen, by Mrs. 
Abdy. 





Reviews, Notices of New Works, Literary News, 

/orks in progress, &c * 

Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. Agents—for 

Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell & Bradfute, 
Edinburgh. 





ARMY AND NAVY. 
The FIRST NUMBER forthe NEW YEAR of COLBURN’S 


U BtzeS SERVICE MAGAZINE, 
_ And NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL, 
Contains the ronowens ty interesting Papers:—A Voice from 

Cafferland, written on the Spot—Slavery in Sinde, by C aptain 

Hart, Bombay Army—Three Weeks* Cruise in the Gulf of 

Mexico—A Night in the Peninsular War, by Dr. Bradley— 

Passages in the Life of a Sailor—Personal Adventures and Ex- 

cursions in Georgia, Circassia, and Russia, by Lieut.-Colonel 

Cameron, C.B.—A Glance upon Spain, with a Recollection of 

the Siege of Cadiz, No. -Historical Sketch of Military 

Punishments, by Dr. Marshail- —The Heroes of Camperdown— 

A Cadet’s Introduction to India—Recollections of the Peninsula, 

by Lieut.-Col, Wilkie—On the Homeric Troy, the Trojan War, 

and the Warriors in Firdausi’s Shanameh—A Memorial of the 

War in Ava—On the Canadian Seat of Government, by Captain 

Parkenson—The Duc de Nemours and the Order of the Golden 

Fleece—Wars in Sinde and the Lag ee he Army in Ireland 

and the Repealers—The late Gen. Lord Lynedoch—Honorary 

Distinctions—Wreck of the Royal George; Final Operations— 

Examinations at Sandhurst and Addiscombe—Stations of the 

Army and Navy, Promotions and A pastaente, with all the 

Professional sarelipence of the Mont c. 

N.B.—The New Year being a favourable opportunity for com- 
mencing a Periodical, those who may desire to take in THE 
UNITED SERVICE MAG AZINE, are requested to give their 
orders without delay to their respective Bookseller 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Mariborcnsh- -street. 


HE ARTIZAN, No. 12, is now ready, with 
Title and Analytical Index, price One Shilling. The first 
Volume may now be ‘had in cloth ettered, 13s., with atlas plate 
of direct action engine gratis. This plate has been re-engraved, 
and scaies and powers of the engines attached. Price of the 
plate witout tae volume, 2s. 6d. 
impkin, Marshall, and Co., and all booksellers. 


HE COURT CIRCULAR, a first-class Fashion- 
able Newspaper, comprising also Tales, Essays, Literary 
and Musical Reviews, Dramatic Criticisms, Notes and Novelties 
of the Flower Garden, and a great variety of Miscellaneous In- 
telligence, will appearon Saturday, January 6th. Price 67. (6s. 
6d. per Quarter,) Orders received by all Newsmen. Advertise- 





| ments and Packets forthe Editor, at the temporary Office only, 


10, North Wellington-street, Strand. 


HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL for 
January, contains Articles on the Use and Abuse of Certi- 
ficates of Merit—Mercurial Ointment—Salubrity of Sulphate of 
Potash—Regulations forthe Examination and Registration of 
Members and Associates of the Pharmac ere al Society—Frauds 
in the Drug Trade—Substitution of Sul e of Lime for Pre- 
cipitated Chalk—Spurious ee ee of Blue Pill— 
The Cobalt Show-Colour—Active Principle of the Gastric Juice 
—Fabrication of Paper Matches, &c.—Remarks on Nickelizing 
and Pietingier—Reviow—Hele of Spirits of Wine,&c.&c. Pricels. 
Published (January 1) John Churchill, Princes Street 
Leicester-square ; Nfaclach an & Stewart, Edinburgh; and 
Fannin & Co., Dublin 


EW and ANTS-TRACTARIAN PERIODI- 
CAL.—To ished | the Ist of January, 1844, price 
2s. 6d.,the C ARIST qaN'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE and UNI- 
VERSAL REVIEW: being a Mpietical, Ecclesiastical, Educa- 
tional, and Literary Record and Miscellany. Contents of No. I.: 
— Theology and Philosophy—Secret History of Tractarianism— 
Mr. Palmer's “* Narrative of Events’’—Nobility, from the Italian 
of Dante—Divine Sanctions of the Reformation—Tracts for the 
‘Times, No. 24—D’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation—The 
Eucharist—Dr. Pusey'’s Sermon—Lay-Clerical Agency—Present 
State of the Church—Bishop Ohio's Charge—Tractarian Journal- 
ism—The Christian Remembrancer and the British Critic—Art 
and Antiquity—Cathedral West Fronts (with an Illustration of 
.incoln Cathedral)—Sonnet on ditto, by Joseph Ellis—Monastic 
Ruins of Yorkshire—Philosophy—Lyddell and Scott’s Greek 
Lexicon—Patristic Divinity—Professor Lee’s Eusebiuns—Modern 
Poetry, Poems, Tales, and Dramas, by Thomas Powell—Modern 
Controversy &c.—A’ Peep under the Hood—Dr. Jackson and 
Bishop, Sanderson ; edite by the Rev. W illiam Goode—Du- 
sautoy's Course of Lectures—The Via Media—Graham’s Essays 
for Family Reading—Goode's C ‘ase as it is—Pierce’s Conversa- 
tional Cards—Dr. Puller's Moderation of the Church of E ogland; 
edited by the Rev, Robert Eden—Cruden’s Concordance — Life in 
the Sick Room—Lamont's Impressions—C astell’ s Guide—Mit- 
chell’s. Work Table Companion—Thompson’s Sermons—Mor- 
ton’s Manual—Ancient Superstitions—Reunion with Rome— 
Correspondence and Intelligence, both Foreign and Domestic— 
Protestant Movement in the Continental Churches—Editorial 
Retrospect, &c 
ondon: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., Stationers’-hall-court, or 
of any bookseller. 


BYRON meee one FOR FIFTEEN ——— 
New and Cheaper Edition o 
ORD BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS. 
With Portrait and View of Newstead. One Volume. 
Royal 8vo. 15s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 














8vo. with numerous Cuts, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 
HE "HORSE: : its History, Breed, Management, 
and Diseases. By WILLIAM *YOUATT. With a Trea- 
tise on Draug 
* The ‘unparalleled success of this Work allows of the re- 
duction of its price from 8s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. 
London : published under the Superintendence of the Society 
for Useful Knowledge. by Baldwin & Cradock, 47, Paternoster- 
w 


Also, by the same Society, 
The other Valuable Works published under the denomination 
of the ‘Farmer's Series of the - rary of Useful Knowledge,” 
= a 10s, 6d.; Sheep, 10s, 6d,; British Husbandry, 3 vols. 
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Just published . in demy 8vo. ‘cloth, pri price —— 
EADS FR 0 M Af 
B By T. WESTWOOD, COSARY, 


Author of * Miscellaneous Poems. 
Samuel Clarke, 13, Pall Mall Bese. 


‘A. SERIES of LESSONS on the ¢ GAME of 
CHESS, with REASONS for EVERY MOVE. w,; Ae 
vader Marshall k CF Waloner? Sooke May Pasa 
1 , 0 - 
had all Mr. | dd all 1 Mr. Lewis's Works on —" court where “Ve 


On the Ist of January | will be published, 











TREATISE on the GAME of CHESS, 
rt WE. AA polenta ns ® Diagrams, 
A. H. Baily & Co. Cornhill. 

ow ready, with a Map, &vo. lis. 6d. 
HE CAMPAIGN of 1812, in RUSSIA. 


dtav aaa from the German of GENERAL CARL VON 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
EXPRE SSLY DESIGNED FOR A CHRISTMAS P r- 
Now ready, rt th 12 rears and Original Msteationy 
TTO SPECKTER, the German Arti " 
“Ss Ss 'N B O 0 T 
alee to fee tastes of Little and Grown Children, 
n Murray, Albemarle-stree et. 


Th = is pustaned. pest 8vo. No. dof 
x 


Co1on! AL AN D HOME LIBRARY, 
ice tenet to furnish Cheap Literature to all classes of 
BISHOP HEBER’S INDIAN JOURNALS, 
Part 2, price 2s. o, (to he completed in Two Volumes.) 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 


Now ready at = the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
[za FF @ 

















W 4 R §; 
Or, The Days of Charles the Second. 


“ A work of talent and imagination: full of interest and re. 
plete with scenes of great power. Chz arles II., Rochester, Buck. 
ingham, Nell Gwynne, Colonel Blood, Titus ‘Oates, ( “laude Du- 
val,and many other célébrités, figure in every page 

ourt Journal, 
Henry Colburn, Publisher. ‘s. SG sreat Reel street. 


ART ITI. of BU Ri KE at HISTORY 
ofthe LA NDED GEN NTR 
GENEALOGIC ri and "HERAL Dic DICTIONARY of the 
Who E of the LANDED GENTRY: UNTITLED ARIS. 
TOCRACY of ENG i AND, SCOTLAN iD. and IREL AND. 
(IS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY.) 

This work will be completed? in Four Parts, price los, 6d. each, 
forminga anne —— e 0 300 pages, uniform with the Author's 
popular “ PEE RAG E nad Bart INETAGE.’ 

Orders received by all + 
Henry C he ah Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough- street. 








NEW WORK BY — AUTHOR i *SUSAN HOPLEY,’ 


ready, i 
EN AND “WOMEN; or, MANORIAL 
By the Author of ‘ The Adventures of Susan Hopley.’ 


RIGHTS. 

“This is an admirable novel. A book with a great deal of 
wisdom in it. It would be unjust to the writer to give any sur- 
face sketch of it. Its best art lies inits minutest touches. When 
once the story has fairly opened, the thrill of interest and ex- 
cited expectation continues to the last. The characters are 
veritable as truth itself.""— Examiner. 

Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


‘or, 


“In a small vol ume, price 3s. half-bound, 
OEMS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. Selected 
to enforce the Practice of Virtue ; and to comprise in one 
volume the Beauties of Fasten Poetry. 
By T. OMKINS. 
Also, the weit” sditten. price Is. 0 
The Catechism of Nature for the tise of Children. 
By Dr. Martinet. Corrected and ealenged by the Rev. J. Joyce, 
Author of * Scientific Dialogues,” 
__ London: Baldwin & C redock, 47, Paternoster-row. 


~ OCCUPATION FOR CHILDREN ON LONG EVENINGS. 
A permanent fund of Amusement and Instruction. 


} > ptt TANGIBLE ARITHMETIC and 

GEOMETRY: an easy and effectual method of teaching 
Addition, $ Subtraction, &c. and Fractions ; also the Formation 
of Squares, Cubes, Prisms, Pyramids. and an endless variety of 
Buildings, with illustrative cuts. Price ls. .» or with a box of % 
Cedar Cubes, 5s.; with 144 ditto, 6s. 6d.; with 144 large Maho- 
gany Cubes, 10s 

Sold by all Booksellers, Stationers, and Toymen. 
. Trime en, Agent, Il, Portugal-street, Lincoln's Inn. 


“A N INTRODUCTION to the PRINCIPAL 
GREEK TRAGIC ond comic METERS in Scansion, 
Structure, and Ictus. By JAMES . M.A., late Canon 
Residentiary of St. Paul's. in 8vo. A by 
Also, Richmond Rules to form the Ovidian Distich ; 
with some Hints on the Transition to the Virgilian Hexameters, 
and an Introductory Pre 
ondon: Baldwin « “ Sradock, 47, Paternoster-row. 


YLIUSS SCHOOL DICTIONARY of ’ the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Constructed as a Series of 

Daily Lessons. New Edition, In 1&8mo. price 2s. 6d. bound. 
This little volume, which has had unexampled success as a 
Word Book for Children, contains every word in general use in 
the Language fully explained: _ obsolete words alone omitted. 


Mylius’s First Book of ‘Poetry ; : intended for the 
Younger Classes. 10th edition, with Frontispiece, 3s. half-bd. 
ondon : ee & Cradock, 47, - aternoster-row. 


price price 3s. 64 Be 
HE BEGIN INE R’S FRE} CH "BOOK: Life 
of Alfred the Great, from Rapin’s History; with a Gram- 
matical Vocabulary of allthe Words as they occur in the Ww -_: 
to which is added, a Dictionary of the Genders of the ERT, 
Nouns, with a Series of Exercises thereon. By N. LA BER 
Member of the Philological Society of Paris, &c. 
Also, for Young Children, , 

La Bagatelle, intended to introduce Children of 
Four or Five Years Old to some Knowledge of the French L oe 
uage. A new edition, embellished with Cuts, and revised b 
Madame L. 18mo. price 3s. bound. t 

Cobwebs to Catch Flies ; ; or, Dialogues in Shor 
Sentences, adapted to Children from the Age ©. Thgee to Eight 
Years. new edition, embellished, price 3s. 

London; Baldwin & Cradock, 47, Paternoster-row. 
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Small 8vo. price 7s. cloth; or in morocco, 10s. 6d. 
OURS of MEDITATION and DEVO- 


TIONAL REFLECTION: upon various subjects con- 
nected with the Religious, Moral, and Social Duties of Life. 
By H. ZSCHOKKE. 


ice M. Is. (dedicated, by permission, to the 

12 otshops ot Canterbury and Armagh), the Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged, o 

TREATISE on the CHURCH of CHRIST. 

j biefly for the Use of Students in Theology. y H. 

Designed c ev, WILLIAM PALMER, M.A. | D, HAAS. : - 

of Worcester College, Oxford; Author of * Origines Liturgice.” “In Germany this work has reached twenty-three editions, 

t's The chief design of this Work is to supply some answer | and is well known as one of the most popular devotional books. 

fhe assertion so frequently made, that individuals are not | ...-As this abridgment c holeso' flect on divers 

ee | to submit to any ecclesiastical authority whatever; or religious and moral subjects, without being confined to any par- 

; tency, accept R ticular sect, it promises to be much read in this country.”— 


that if they are, they must, in 
Times. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


ranslated from the German by JAMES 











5 i i d errors.— Preface. 
wi ale gn, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


To be completed in Eleven Monthly One Shilling Parts, 


NOTICE—WINDSOR CASTLE. 


With 110 Illustrations by G. Cruikshank, &c. 
THE SECOND MONTHLY SHILLING PART 
Is NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 
N.B. Copies of the complete Work, in 1 yol. with all the Illustrations, may also now be had, price 14s. elegantly bound. 


Orders received by all Booksellers. 
Henry Cornurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


LEAVES FROM THE BOOK OF NATURE. 


Early in January will be commenced, under the above title, the regular publication in Parts of the entire Illustrations 
contained in 


SIR W. JARDINE’S NATURALIST’S LIBRARY, 


Tur ANIMAL DEPARTMENT will contain upwards of 600 Figures—The BIRDS, 590—The FISHES, 267—and the 
INSECTS, 856, each object having its Native Locality added to its name: the whole carefully and accurately coloured 
from Nature. 

Several subjects of each Department, whether Birds, Beasts, or otherwise, will be tastefully arranged in one large 
sheet, five of which sheets contained in a cover designed for the Work, will form a Part, price 5s. On the completion of 
the Series directions will be supplied for the proper arrangement of the whole into their respective Classes. 

To all persons interested in the instruction of Youth, it is considered this Series, exhibiting the Four Principal Depart- 
ments of Zoology, will be peculiarly acceptable, while at the same time it wil! form a useful and instructive embellishment 
to the Drawing-room or Library Table. 














PART I. witt conTaIn 
Nine of Humming Birds. 
Twenty-two of Foreign Butterflies. 
Fourteen of British Fishes. 


Twelve Plates of Sun Birds. 
Eleven of Dogs. 


§. HIGHLEY, 32, Fleet-street, London; W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh; W.Curry & Co. Dublin. 
And all Booksellers, &c. in the Kingdom. 





ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 
Tue First NuMBER FOR THE NEW YEAR OF 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST, 


CONTAINS, AMONG OTHER INTERESTING ARTICLES,— 


1, The late Prince Talleyrand. 9. People when at Home, by Laman Blanchard, Esq. 

2. Narrative of a Visit to the Courts of Vienna, Constan- | 10. Reminiscences of a Medical Student—An Hallucination. 
tinople, Athens, and Naples, by the Marchioness of | 11. The Missing Gentleman, by the Author of ‘Peter 
Londonderry. Priggins.’ 

3. The Court of Cupid; with Remarks upon the Law of | 19, song of the Winter Tree, by Eliza Cook. 

‘4 13. A Modest Defence of the Custom House Frauds. 

14. Lines to Memory, by the late L. E. L. 

15. The Invisible Foe: an Incident in the Peninsular War. 


e. 
4. Barak Johnson ; or, the Blind Witness, by Agnes Strick- 
land, Author of ‘ Lives of the Queens of England.’ 
5. Gentility—Vulgarity, by John Poole, Esq., Author of 








‘ Paul Pry.’ 16. Edinburgh Ale: a Fragmentary Ode, by the Medical 
6. A Visit toR ’s favorite Residence, Les Charmettes, Student. 

by Mrs. Trollope. 17. Receipt for a Nobleman. 
7. The Sailor’s Lament for the Sea, by Barry Cornwall. 18. Song for the New Year. 
8 Moral Ruins, by Horace Smith, Esq. 19. The Three new Tragedies and Six new Poems reviewed, 


N.B.—The New Year being a favourable opportunity for commencing a Periodical, those who may desire to take in 
THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, are requested to give their orders without delay to their respective Booksellers. 


Henry Coinury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


THE FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


In demy 8vo. price 6s. 





This Review has been established by a highly influential Literary and Mercantile Proprietary, under the superinten- 
dence of the late Editor of the Foreign Quarterly Review, and has already obtained deserved reputation, both for the 
vigour and information of its Articles,—several of which have been publicly attributed to Members of our Government,— 
and for the priority and accuracy of its Foreign Intelligence, which is secured through the Influence of eminent Correspon- 
dents in our Colonies and on the Continent. 

_ The nature of its proprietary, and the liberal spirit they have determined upon pursuing, the eminent and able Con- 
tributors they have secured, and the large capital they have embarked, have all contributed to raise this Review to the 
highest rank among the Conservative Literary Periodicals of the day, and have procured for it a popularity and success 
beyond the most sanguine hopes of its projectors. 


On the Ist of January, 1844, will be published, No. V., containing 


Modern Writers on Dante, 9. Commercial Policy of Sir Robert Peel. 


1. 

2. Italian Romancers. 10. Unpub. MS. of Dante in the British Museum. 

3. Life of Pope Leo XII. 11. Ancient Letter on Mary Queen of Scots, from the 
4. Travels in the Caucasus. Flemish. 

5. Hayti. 12. Cortes. 

6. Arnold of Brescia, a Tragedy. 13. Westininster Review on Faust. 

7. Tennyson, Browning, and Marston. 14. Notices of New Publications. 

8. Causes of Distress—Systematic Colonization. | Foreign Correspondence, &c. 


DURING JANUARY, 
MR. VAN VOORST WILL PUBLISH 
THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 





MR. GARNER’s 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
COUNTY OF STAFFORD. 


1 vol. 8vo. 


2. 
PROFESSOR ANSTED’S GEOLOGY, 


Introductory, Descriptive, and Practical. Part I. price 5s. 
On January 31st. 


3. 
PROFESSOR OWEN’S 
HISTORY OF BRITISH FOSSIL 
MAMMALIA. 


Part I. price 2s, 6d.—On January 31st, 


4, 
MESSRS. TULK & HENFREY’S 


ANATOMICAL MANIPULATION, 


Feap. 8vo. 


DOMESTIC SCENES 
IN GREENLAND AND ICELAND. 


16mo. price 2s. 6d. 





Part I. price 8s. of a New Edition of 


MR. NEWMAN’S 


HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS, 


On January 3ist. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


A HISTORY of BRITISH FOREST 
TREES. By PRIDEAUX JOHN SELBY, of Twizell, Esq. 1 
vol. 8vo. with nearly 200 Engravings, price 28s. ; large paper, 56s. 

“The best work on Forest Trees is Selby’s.” 
Lindley's Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


MR. YARRELL’S HISTORY of BRITISH 


BIRDS. 3 vols. 8vo. containing 520 Illustrations, price 4/, 10s. ; 
royal 8vo. 9/.; imp. 8vo. 13d. 10s. 
“Most cordially do we congratulate Mr. Yarrell on the ter- 
mination of his laborious undertaking. The five volumes he has 
oduced, containing descriptions and figures of every known 
ritish species of fish and bird, are in every sense of the word, 
national works.” — Atheneum, 


MULREADY’S VICAR of WAKEFIELD. 
—The Vicar of Wakefield, with Thirty-two Illustrations by 
W. Mulready, R.A., engraved by John ompson. Square 8vo. 
2is.: or morocco, 36s. 

“The work is superior to any modern work."’—Atheneum. 


_ “There are some designs in the volume in which art may 
justly boast of having a ded something to even the exquisite 


fancy of a Goldsmith.” — Ezaminer. 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS, accompanied with Gepcrintions of 
the Eggs, Nests, &c. By WILLIAM C. HEWITSON. Six Parts, 

ublished at 2s.6d.each. About 32 will complete the Work ; 
Monthly. 

“ His work, in consequence, not only contains numerous ears 
which had never been previously figured, but is particularly 
rich in original and graphic accounts of the birds themselves, 
and of the peculiar habits by which they are distinguished. In 
a pictorial point of view, its merits, we should imagine. almost 
defy competition.""— Edinburgh Review, No. 156, April, 1843, p. 472. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF BAPTISMAL 
FONTS. Parts 1,2,3, at 2s. 6d. each. 


“* We feel very high gratification in introducing this delightfal 
series to the notice of our readers. E number contains six- 
teen highly-finished woodcuts, accompanied by a few descriptive 
remarks, which are written with judgment and discrimination. 
The I)lustrations of Fonts will be completed in eight parts; and 
Churchyard, Highway, and Commemorative Crosses, will form 
the subject of asecond series. To the well-merited praise of 
admirable selection, good taste, elegance, and fidelity, we may 
add a recommendation which not even Camdenians can afford 
to neglect, namely, that the cost of this elegant work is ex- 
tremely reasonable.”— Ecclesiologist, No. 28, Nov. 








London: Smitu, ExpEr & Co, 65,Cornhill, Edinburgh: Bett. & Braprutr. Dublin: J.CumMine, 


Jonn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
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Useful and Interesting Works for Families, §e. 
Published by CRADOCK & Co,, 
43, PATERNOSTER-ROW, 





New Library of Useful Knowledge. 


*,* Each number of this popular Series of Works contains “ 
close sly-printed pages in foolscap 8vo., on fine paper, wit 
Vignette title and ornamental wrapper, ‘price only 6d. each 
number invariably completes a subject. 


1. FLOWER GARDENER’S MANUAL, for 
the Management of small or large Gardens. Price 6d. 

2. ENGLISH COOKERY. Price 6d. 

3. THE HORSE: its Habits, Diseases, and 
Mode of Treatment explained; with Advice to Purchasers. 6d. 

4. KITCHEN GARDENER’S MANUAL; 
adapted either to small or large Gardens. Price 6d. 

5. THE MOTHER'S MEDICAL ADVISER, 


on the Diseases and Management of Children. With Recipes. 


rice 6d. 
6. AUSTRALIA, VAN DIEMAN’S LAND, 
and NEW ZEALAND. Witha Map. Price 6d. 

7. DOMESTIC BREWING: a Hand-Book for 
Families ; with Instructions for making British Wines. 6d. 

8. THE STEAM ENGINE DESCRIBED, 
with an Account of its History and Uses. Many Cuts. 6d. 

9. PRESERVING, PICKLING, CONFEC- 
TIONERY, and BREAD-MAKING. Price 6d, 

10. THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION: an Ac- 
-count of every Sect, from the best Authorities. Price 6d. 

1]. THE 
and GREENHOUSE COMPANION. Price 6d. 

12. CARE of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, includ- 
ing Cows, Pigs, Poultry, Rabbits, Bees, &c. Price 6d. 

13. THE PHYSIOLOGY of HEALTH, being 
a View of some of the more important Functions of the Human 


Body, Sse afew Practical Observations on their Management. 
“s e 6« 


t. GEOLOGY : a Clear and Concise Introduc- 
es to a Knowledge of that Popular Science. Price 

5. THE FARM and the GARDEN: an Ac. 
me... ‘of every Vegetable Production ~ ees for the Table 
by the Plough andthe Spade. Price 

16. VEGETABLE PHYS SIOLOGY: a Treatise 
intended to Explain the Functions of Plants. Price 6d. 

17. THE YOUNG MAN’S MENTOR: with 
Rules for his General Conduct after leaving School. Price 6d. 

18. A WEEK IN LONDON, or How to View 
the Metropolis with all its Sights in Seven days. Price 6d. 

19. COTTON from the POD tothe FACTORY. 
A View of the Natural and Domestic Properties of the Plant, and 
a History of the Cotton Factory toits Present State. 6d. 

20. CHINA: its History from the Earliest Periods 
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REVIEWS 


The History of the Town of Gravesend, in the 
County of Kent, and of the Port of London. 
By R. P. Cruden, Pickering. 

We have here a history of Gravesend, from the | 

time when, under the name of “‘ Gravesham,” it 

is recorded in the Domesday. Book as “in the 

ssession of Herbert the son of Ivo,” and 

containing “ four carrucates of arable land, four 
villeins, eight servi, a church, and a landing 
place” —altogether worth eleven gee 
the year 1842, when it numbered, with the 
adjoining parish of Milton, fifteen thousand 
inhabitants, and received above half a million 
of visitors annually,—all in search of health 
or pleasure. In the course of this history, 
Mr. Cruden gives us many notices of other 
towns incidentally connected with Gravesend, 
particularly Deptford and Woolwich; but the 
most interesting and important portion of the 
work is that which relates to the Port of Lon- 
don, and in which the writer endeavours to 
ascertain the period at which the embankments 
on either side of the river were constructed. 

In a former review, (Athen. No. 753) our 
attention was drawn to the original state of the 
river, and the adjacent country, and we then 
pointed out the probability of the Thames having, 
ateven a comparatively late period, been a frith 
or estuary, remarking that this view was not only 
favoured by geological researches, by the name 
of the river, according to Ptolemy—“ Zamesse 
Estuarium,” but by many corroborative his- 
torical notices. This opinion, that the Thames 
was “a frith or sinus of the sea,’’ has, as our 
readers will probably remember, the support 
of Sir Christopher Wren, whose attention was 
drawn to the subject when engaged in the 
exeavations which, previously to the rebuilding 
of St. Paul’s, he made in itsimmediate neighbour- 
hood. Hisopinion was confirmed too, by viewing 
the strong embankments, which first confined 
the wide confluence of waters just below the 
city to a narrow channel, and he assigns these 

reat and important works to the Romans. It 

is this part of his theory which Mr. Cruden com- 
bats, and, we think, successfully. 

That works of such magnitude should be as- 
signed to “‘those brave olde Romans,” as Leland 
calls them, and to whom our early antiquaries 
give the credit of everything vast and abiding, 
cannot surprise us; but on looking more closely 
at the state of Londinum under Roman sway, 
we shall find that the masters of the world had 
no inducement to undertake so large and so 
expensive a work. Tacitus describes Londinum 
as distinguished for the number of its merchants, 
and the abundance of its stores; and from this 
phraseology, modern writers have too hastily 
concluded that London was a port, as well as a 
city. But this by no means follows. Some 
of the chief marts of ancient commerce were 
inland towns, and when we remember that one 
of the first works of the Romans was to con- 
struct the Watling Street which branched off 
direct from London to Dover, and which was 
invariably used by the legions,—when we re- 
member, too, that the “stores” of which Tacitus 
speaks were, in other words, valuables, “ copia,” 
and that they consisted not of heavy goods, but 
of ornaments, utensils, apparel, armour, and like 
things, it becomes obvious that for the convey- 
ance of goods like these, the merchant vessel, 
and the long voyage round the Foreland was 
not needed, and that the line of pack-horses, 
along the Watling Street, would bring to Roman 





London, as they did to Saxon London, all the 


stores required, as safely, and far more quickly. 





Very little allusion is unfortunately made to 





London, either by the Roman or earlier Saxon 
writers; but the river is absolutely unnoticed 
until the incursions of the Danes; and then the 
Saxon Chronicle affords us repeated instances 
of these fierce pirates sailing up the Thames, 
and attacking and burning London. 
Considering the inferior station which London 
held among towns, during the early period of 
Saxon rule, and exposed as it was to the re- 
peated attacks of pirates, it is still more unlikely 
that the Thames embankments could have been 
the work of Saxon hands. The Saxon clergy, 
however, were capable of constructing somewhat 
similar works, for— 
“ They recovered lands in Romney Marsh, before the 
Norman Conquest. Somner notices a grant of Arch- 
bishop Plugmund, in the year 895, of the land called 
* Wesinmersh, beside the river called Romney ;’ and 
Dr. Campbell referring to it, observes, ‘we have no 
distinct account of the time when the first attempts 
were made to gain upon the estuary, by which the 
river Rother, anciently called Limene, discharged 
itself into the sea between Lyd and Rodney ; but as 
there were marshes there in the time of the Saxons, 
we have good grounds to believe that the practice of 
inning, that is, wresting land from the river or sea, 
was introduced by their clergy, to whom the property | 
in these parts chiefly belonged.’ ‘The Saxons were | 
capable, according to this proof, of the execution of | 
embankments ; but they do not appear, by any direct 
evidence, to have constructed any to confine the 
channel of the Thames eastward of London, though 
early in the eleventh century (A.D. 1008) a bridge 
was standing across the river at London, and it was 
probably connected with the uplands on the south 
side, by a causeway raised across the low ground 
above high-water mark. This supposed state of the 
Thames at London Bridge, is in accordance with the 
account given of the military movement of Canute, 
who is said to have passed the bridge with his vessels 
in the year 1016, by cutting a trench on the south 
side (through the causeway ”) for their passage.*” 
This mention of a bridge at so early a period 
is deserving of more attention than it has 
hitherto received. The construction of bridges 
bglongs to a very advanced stage of civilization ; 
and yet at a period when architecture scarcely 
dared to construct a stone building, but con- 
tented herself with rubble and rough-hewn 
8 alike for cathedral and palace,—almost 
nalf a century, too, before the Norman school 
was known in England,—London, a town which 
had been made a heap of ruins by the Danes 
little more than a hundred years before, is re- 
presented as possessing a bridge! And this 
Pridge, too, whether the river flowed then in its 
present channel, or, as we believe, overflowed 
the low grounds below, and formed a wide lake, 
was no slight structure. It must have been 
long, for the river now measures 290 yards 
across, at the bridge at high water; and it must 
have been strongly built, or Canute and his 
soldiers, instead of digging a trench round its 
south end, would have destroyed it, and passed 





through. Such a work could not have been 
Saxon. Might it not have been a Roman re- 
main? 


The “ Trajectus,” which connected the Wat- 
ling Street south of the river with London, was, 
as we have every reason to believe, at the 
Horseferry Road; but a bridge, connecting the 
southern bank of the Thames, where, from the 
Roman remains discovered, there were evidently 
many inhabitants, would afford facilities for 
communication not merely with them, but with 
the Watling Street. The plausibility of this 
conjecture—for we willingly allow it to be only 
conjecture—is increased by the fact, that no 
mention is made by the Saxon writers of the 








* «Then came the ships to Greenwich, about the gang- 
days, and within a short interval went to London, where 
they sunk a deep ditch on the south side, and dragged their 
ships to the west side of the bridge.—Saxon Chronicle, by 





Ingram. Sub anno 1016." 


aig of this bridge, which certainly would 
have claimed equal notice with many things 
that have been recorded; and, also, that durin 
the eleventh century we find it burnt down, an 
repaired again; and again in Henry the First's 
reign greatly injured, but still soon repaired ; 
proving to us that it was probably a long raised 
causeway, intended for passengers, and on which 
perhaps were dwellings, but certainly not de- 
signed for vessels to pass under. Thus, in thé 
only instances in which vessels above bridge are 
mentioned, we find that both Sweyn and Canute 
were compelled to dig a deep trench, and drag 
their ships round to the apparently better an- 
chorage at the mouth of the Fleet. 

The name “Southwerke” may afford a corro- 
bortion of our view. What work was there 
important enough to give a specific designation 
to the place? No castle, no palace, no strong- 
hold was there: might not the “ work” be the 
raised causeway, with its stone piers and strong 
arches? wonderful, as all works in stone were, 
to the Saxons, and always noted by them with 
especial admiration. 


To return, however, to our “‘ embankments.” 
iat they were not formed in Saxon times is 
well argued by Mr. Cruden, from the absence 
of all notice of them in Domesday. To this 
we may add, that up to the time of the ore 
although London was gradually rising, still the 
river was comparatively little used; for travel- 
lers, whether pilgrims or merchants, nobles or 
clergy, still kept to the old road—the Watling 
Street,—making Rochester the middle resting 
lace to ‘li clef d’Angleterre,” as an old manu- 
script of the twelfth century terms it, Dover. 
In the subjoined extract, Mr. Cruden endeavours 
to fix a time at which these embankments were _ 
commenced. It at least shows that attention 
was directed to the subject. 


“Soon after the conquest, the Norman arts weré 
introduced, and the population received an accession 
from the continental territories of William of Nor- 
mandy. Gundulph, consecrated Bishop of Rochester, 
in the year 1077, was distinguished as an architect, 
and he was appointed by the Conqueror, principal 
surveyor at the erection of the citadel of the Tower 
of London; he was also employed upon the castle 
of Rochester. Under his auspices and direction, the 
mechanical arts received a great impulse; but still 
there is no evidence that in his time the system of 
embankment on the Thames had been introduced, 
though increased means for such an undertaking were 
then at hand. The observations of Dr. Campbell, 
suggesting that the work of wresting lands from the 
river Rother, was commenced by the clergy, to whom 
the property in those parts chiefly belonged, points 
to a course of inquiry into the origin and progress of 
the embankment of the river Thames, 1135, In 
this year the Abbey of Stratford, in Essex, was 
founded by William Montfichet, and he endowed it 
with his whole possessions in West Ham, consisting 
of arable and pasture lands, meadows, marshes, &c. 
This Abbey, says Leland, ‘ first set among the low 
marshes, was after with sore fludes, defayced, and 
removed toa celle or graunge longynge to it, caullyed 
Burgestede, in Essex, a mile or more from Billerica. 
The monks remained at Burgysted untyll entreté 
was made of one of the Richards (I.) kings of Eng- 
land, who toke the ground and Abbey of Stratford 
into his protection, and re-edifienge et, brought the 
foreseyde monks agayne to Stratford, where among 
the marsches they reinhabyted.’ From this glimpse 
of the site at the time of the foundation, it seems 
that there were marshes or land recovered from the 
river, near the foot of the rising ground, which in 
such a position might have been easily effected ; but 
from the circumstance of the monks being driven 
from the Abbey by the ‘sore fludes defacying it,’ it 
must also be presumed, that the work was no better 
performed than might be expected in the incipient 
stage of the practice of ‘inning,’and that this was 
not an attempt to raise an embankment to restrict 
the channel of the river, but merely an advance from 
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the foot of the rising ground, to obtain ground for the 
Abbey. There is nothing to lead to the presumption, 
that the ‘sore fludes’ that had ‘ defacyed’ the Abbey, 
had laid under water the whole level as it now ap- 
pears from the river to the uplands. A few years 
later, that is in the year 1178, ‘ Richard de Lucy, 
justiciary of England, founded and endowed an 
Abbey of canons regular of the order of St. Augustine, 
at West Wood, in his village of Lesnes, the site being 
about a mile and three-quarters westward of Erith 
church,’ (at the foot of the rising ground, or as the 
writer of this account represents it) ‘at the edge of 
the marshes,’ This is the same course as that which 
was taken by the founder of the Abbey of Stratford, 
on the opposite side of the river, both with respect to 
the site chosen at the edge of the marsh, and as to 
the possession and management of the lands passing 
into the hands of the clergy, who, as Dr. Campbell 
observes, introduced the wresting of lands from the 
river Rother,in Romney marsh. These coincidences 
suggest the probability, that the embankment of the 
Thames was commenced about the time when these 
Abbeys were founded, especially as no positive evi- 
dence appears that the work was commenced earlier; 
and these were not attempts to grapple with the diffi- 
culty of restricting the channel of the river, but a 
beginning at the foot of the uplands to make gradual 
approaches to the great line of embankment that was 
ultimately executed. In the twelfth century, when 
these Abbeys were founded, the Thames spreading 
without restraint to the hills on either side, must 
have run its languid course over a wide expanse of 
unoccupied water surface, among the hillocks and 
sand-hills, raised by its own diffusion. No busy towns 
were then to be seen; the places on the shores men- 
tioned in the Norman survey, were the manors in 
which the present towns bearing the like names 
somewhat modified or corrupted, have since been 
built ; which manors contained few habitations then, 
and these were spread over the lands upon detached 
sites. No smooth pastures, with lazy cattle grazing 
and fattening, then enlivened the landscape; no 
, sounds of the labouring hammer, or of congregated 

mechanics, were then to be heard. No structures 
more stately than the Abbeys had preceded them on 
the margin of the river ; and these were to be traced 
only by the curling smoke rising from their tranquil 
hearths amidst the sylvan scenery.” 


Having thus shown that men’s minds were 
engaged upon improving the banks of the river, 
Mr. Cruden next gives us the following extracts, 
proving that, by whomsoever undertaken, the 
great embankments were completed by the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century :— 


“The commencement of the great scheme of a 
general embankment having been shown, the progress 
of it is now to be investigated, and upon this point 
the Statute Book affords some valuable information. 
The earliest printed statutes relating to embankments, 
are of the reign of Henry III., but these refer to laws 
of an antecedent period. It is provided by the great 
charter of the ninth of Henry III., A.D. 1225, that 
‘no town nor freeman shall be destrained to make 
bridges nor banks, but such as of old time, and of 
right, have been accustomed to make them in the 
time of King Henry (II.) our grandfather.’ Chap. 
xv. Again, ‘no banks shall be defended from hence- 
forth but such as were in defence in the time of King 
Henry our grandfather, by the same places, and the 
same bounds, as they were wont to be in his time.’ 
Chap. xvi. These solemn and emphatic references 
to the provisions of the law respecting embankments 
and bridges, of the reign of the Second Henry, contain 
a manifestation that it was in his time, namely, be- 
tween the years 1154 and 1189, that the work of 
embankment had become an object of public impor- 
tance, requiring the direction and aid of the law. 
This date of the earliest laws upon the subject, 
accords so exactly with the period of the first opera- 
tions at Stratford and at Lesnes, as to strengthen in 
a material degree the conclusion that has been arrived 
at, that the embankments of the Thames were com- 
menced early in the twelfth century. When the 
work of * inning’ had been pursued for a century, 
experience had developed salutary principles upon 
which to legislate soundly, and the code of regulations 
upon which all modern laws upon the subject have 





been founded, was framed by Henry de Bath, jus- 


ticiary of England, from 1238 to 1255, in the reign 
of Henry III., a proceeding which proves that the 
practice of embanking had been vigorously pursued 
in the interval. * * 

“ 1279.—The next and concluding testimony upon 
this point is very important, for it conveys direct 
proof of the time when a considerable embankment 
was commenced and finished, and confirms what has 
been said concerning the first works of the Abbots of 
Lesnes and Stratford, these being considered but as 
approaches from the uplands towards the deep cur- 
rent. Lambarde says that the annales of St. Augus- 
tine do report that in the year 1279, the Abbot and 
Convent of Lyesnes (Lesnes near Erith,) enclosed a 
great part of their marshes in Plumstead, and that 
within twelve years after, they inned the rest also to 
their great benefit, and this it may be contended, 
means, that between the years 1279 and 1291, the 
wall of Plumstead level that restricts the channel of 
the river, was completed.” 

We have now as conclusive evidence as can 
well be desired, that between 1140-50 and the 
year 1200 these embankments were completed. 

The next question is, by whom were they 
constructed? On this point the writer before 
us does not enter. We will, however, attempt 
the inquiry. 

London (see Athen. No. 723) was of inferior 
importance under the Saxon dynasty; and 
during the reigns of our three Norman sove- 
reigns she was decidedly second to Winchester. 
The disastrous wars of Stephen were beneficial 
perhaps to no portion of the kingdom, except to 
London; but to her, the sack and destruction of 
Winchester brought not only additional wealth, 
but a supremacy never since contested. Al- 
though London was not until then recognized 
as the chief city, still, from the time of Athel- 
stan, her commerce had been increasing, and 
the bounds of the city enlarging. During the 
eleventh, and earlier part of the twelfth century, 
that commerce was increased by a closer inter- 
course with Flanders, and new channels of trade 
were opened with the more northern parts. It 
is at this period of the history of London that 
the importance of a river way would first become 
apparent. The rich garments of southem 
Europe, the gold and spices of the East, might 
conveniently be brought to London along the 
old Watling Street, and by the accustomed mode 
of carriage; but heavier goods—fish, and the 
finer species of woollens, and furs, now become 
an article of extensive commerce,—would be 
too ponderous to be brought by land carriage ; 
and, besides, Dover stood quite out of the road 
of the Baltic or Flemish traders in their visits to 
London. At this period, too, London was con- 
testing the supremacy with Winchester ;—it 
was important, therefore, that she should en- 
deavour to the utmost to avail herself of that 
advantage which Nature had denied to Win- 
chester, the possession of a noble river, naviga- 
ble by the largest vessels. 

The turbulent reign of Stephen was not a 
period which held out encouragement to the 
Londoners to undertake so great a work, but 
from the accession of Henry Plantagenet leisure 
and security were afforded; while the transfer 
of the wine trade from Southampton to London, 
consequent on the removal of the seat of go- 
vernment from Winchester, afforded another 

inducement to the citizens and merchants to 
improve the ‘‘water-way.”” Thus circumstances 
point to this era as the period of the erection of 
theseembankments. Let us now inquire whether 
this great and costly work was undertaken by 
the King or the City. 

The records of the City during the reign of 
the first Plantagenet are but meagre. Those 
during the reign of his son Coeur de Lion, are 
numerous and important. We find from them, 
that the City had now obtained a Lord Mayor ; 


bore itself, with an independence of which we 
have no record previously; and it claimed a 
kind of jurisdiction over more than sixty miles 
of the river Thames. This right is first specifi- 
cally stated in a record which declares that in 
1236-7, Jordein Coventre, one of the sheriff; 
was sent by the Lord Mayor and aldermen, « to 
remove certain kiddels that annoyed the river 
Thames and Medway.” He seized and impris- 
oned some of the offending fishermen, and his 
right to do so was recognized by the king’s 
council. This is the first notice on record, as it 
appears, of civic jurisdiction in respect to the 
conservancy of the Thames; but the civic 
authorities, in maintaining their claim, on a 
subsequent occasion, asserted that their right 
could be traced up to the time of Richard the 
First. Now this right, important even in the 
present day, was most important in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. The extent of this 
jurisdiction is thus briefly set forth :— 

“ There not having been a Session of Conservancy 
held at Gravesend for many preceding years, the 
Lord Mayor accompanied by one of the Sheriffs, 
several Aldermen, and the city law officers, attended 
by the Water Bailiff and fifty others, took barges at 
Billingsgate, on the 3rd day of July, 1616, and pro. 
ceeded to Gravesend, where a Court was then held, 
Upon that occasion, a jury was empannelled, anda 
charge was delivered by the Common Sergeant, in 
the absence of the Recorder, which describes the 
nature of the authority exercised. First, concerning 
the stream, inquiry was to be made whether any 
persons had erected wears, kiddels or engines, or 
had knocked (driven) any posts, piles, or stakes, 
within the river, which might in any sort hinder the 
stream, or the navigation, or passage of ships, barges, 
boats, or vessels within the same ; and whether any 
person had cast any soil, rubbish, or other filth into the 
river. Secondly, the jury were charged to inquire 
concerning all encroachments upon the river and the 
banks thereof, and of all bridges, flood-gates, mill- 
dams, and such annoyances, erected upon or near 
the banks. Thirdly, for the preservation of the fish 
within the river, inquiry was to be made, whether 
any fishermen or others had fished at any undue or 
prohibited seasons. In all cases, the jury were to 
make presentment of parties offending.”’ 

Great privileges these, while the feudal system 
was still in operation, for any city, but especially 
to be enjoyed by acity which had the King’s own 
stronghold on one side, and the King’s palace 
on the other. Yet, neither the Constable of the 
Tower, nor the Earl Marshal of the palace, not 
even the King himself, was recognized as con- 
servator of the river Thames, but the civic 
monarch chosen each year by the voice of its 
inhabitants. What then induced the first Plan- 
tagenet or his son (each sufficiently desirous of 
the lion’s share in all things,) to concede so im- 
portant a portion of their prerogatives? 

If the citizens undertook the construction of 
the Thames embankments, the conservancy of 
the river, would follow, almost of course. What 
use would it be that they should expend such 
large sums as a work like that must have cost, 
unless the right of removing whatever might 
be likely to injure the embankments, or of doing 
whatever might be necessary for their conserva- 
tion or repair, were secured to them? The 
importance of these embankments to the city 
itself, though extending nearly forty miles 
below bridge, will appear from the following 
statement, which we quote from Mr. Walker's 
late Report on this subject. ‘The effect of these 
embankments, by contracting the width, has 
been to increase the depth under low water, of 
the part between the banks, and thereby improve 
the river for an extent of navigation for which in 
its natural state it would have been quite unfit 
from want of depth, and from the uncertainty 
of the channel. This deepening has been 
effected by confining the current downwards of 
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water to act upon a limited width—thus its 
velocity and scouring force have been increased, 
and the channel has been deepened. 

Now this was precisely what the increasing 
commerce of London in the twelfth century 
required ; and the immediate effect of this 
accelerated current would be, to sweep away 
the old bridge, and to render a new one indis- 
pensable. And this we find was the case, for 
old London bridge was commenced under the 
superintendence of Peter of Colechurch, some 
time between 1170 and ’80, and the numerous 
traditions respecting its erection, and the pride 
with which it was always viewed by the citizens, 
seem to point to some important changes con- 
nected with its foundation. Now if the river 
up to the time of its embanking formed, as we 
heretofore endeavoured to show, a large lake 
below, whence the name, otherwise unintelligible, 
of “the Pool” ; while higher up, it flowed in a 
shallow stream impeded by marsh-lands, the 
effect of these important works as they proceeded 
would be, to increase the force of the current, 
which would carry away every opposing ob- 
stacle. The earlier bridge, as we have seen, 
must have been a work of some strength, but 
however well it might have spanned the 
waters reposing in almost lake-like calmness 
below, and running their shallow and sluggish 
course beyond, a bridge of far stronger construc- 
tion now became necessary. That at that time 
there were engineers fully capable of forming 
these embankments, is proved by there being 
men competent to construct a bridge, whose 
foundations stood unimpaired for six centuries. 
Peter of Colechurch, be it remembered, was not 
its only builder; Master Isembert, clerk and 
master of the school at Xaintes, was appointed 
on the decease of the priest of St. Mary; and 
its completion seems to have been, after all, 
assigned to a third. There was therefore no 
lack of engineers,—quite a sufficient number 
indeed, without summoning, as did one of the 
old London legends, his Satanic Majesty to 
their council. 

From this period it is curious to mark how 
the river side became the chosen site for great 
public establishments. Ere the close of this cen- 
tury the Fishmongers removed from “ Old Fish 
Street,” and built their stately houses at the 


bridge foot, and the Hanseatic merchants of 


the Steel-yard built their warehouses, with their 
minaret-like watch tower: and the merchants 
of the Vintry built their “large stone houses.” 
Higher up, too, the bank of the river became 
the chosen site for the establishment of the 
Templars; while early in the following century, 
the Black Friars and the White Friars convents 
were also on its banks; and the splendid Palace 
of the Savoy, and the mansion of the Arch- 
bishop of York rose yet farther west. Ere 
another century passed away, the northern bank 
of the Thames, up to Westminster, became lined 
with the palaces and houses of prelates and 
nobles; and “the silent highway” became well 
nigh as populous as West Cheap. Taking all 
these facts in connexion, we think it will be 
difficult to avoid the conclusion, that the Thames 
embankments were constructed during the latter 
half of the twelfth century, and at the cost, and 
under the superintendence, of the citizens of 
London. 

To return from this long digression to the 
work before us, we find, from the following cha- 
racteristic entries, that the rights of the conser- 
vancy of the river were not maintained without 
occasional opposition on the part of the kingly 
authorities, especially of the Constable of the 
Tower ; and probably the continued contests in 
regard to the Thames, went far to encourage 
and deepen that spirit of hostility with which 
the municipal authorities, with but some rare 





exceptions, regarded the royal, and the royal 
power, with scarcely any exception, regarded 
the municipal, from the days of King John to 
the times of the Parliament :— 

“Early in the fourteenth century, the Constable 
of the Tower claimed six shillings and eight-pence 
yearly from boats belonging to the inhabitants of 
London, which they called ‘staleboats,’ fishing in the 
river Thames between the Tower and the sea, for fish 
called *sprots ;’ and for the boat of a stranger eight 
shillings. At a subsequent period, the Lord Mayor 
and Commonalty of London moved the Commons 
to require that a patent which had lately been made 
to the Constable of the Tower to take custom of 
wines, oysters, muscles, fish, and other victuals 
coming to London by water, might be revoked. 
1376-7. In this year it was ordained in parliament, 
that for the saving of salmon and other fry of fish in 
the Thames, almost destroyed by certain engines, as 
the King himself had often found, all trinks between 
London and the sea should be overthrown, and that 
no salmon should be taken between Gravesend and 
Henley-upon-Thames in the kipper time, viz., be- 
tween the Invention of the Cross and the Epiphany. 
This curious incident conjures up an interesting pic- 
ture of the river at that period, and another, though 
not pertaining to the fishery of the Thames, may be 
added to assist the imagination to embellish the 
scenery. 1381-2. In an enumeration of the fees 
of the Constable of the Tower, the following occurs, 
‘all maner of Swannes that come through the bridge, 
or beneath the bridge, be clearlie the Constable's, 
and also there shall [be] noe swanne eyre beneath 
the bridge, but the owners of the said swannes shall 
make afyne for them to the said Constable, and over 
that, the Constable shall have of every nest a signet.’ ” 

The swans mentioned in the last para- 
graph were doubtless bred among the sedge 
and rushes on the southern bank of the river for 
the purposes of sale. In the curious list of 
prices at which each article of provision is to be 
sold in the London markets, in the reign of 
Henry III.,—and which the reader will find in 
Stow—swans take their place, and the price at 
which they are valued prove that they were 
considered as no uncommon article of luxury. 
Salmon, although plentiful, we find, by refer- 
ence to the same list, always bearing a high 
price. During the time it was not allowed to 
be taken in the river Thames, it appears to have 
been brought from other parts, for, in the same 
ancient list of prices, we find that a salmon at 
Christmas was to be sold for five shillings. This 
sum, multiplied by fifteen, will be 3/. 15s., and 
allowing the weight of the salmon to be thirty 
pounds, we shall find our forefathers paid much 
about the same price as their descendants do at 
the same season, 2s. Gd. a pound. Much curious 
information is collected by Mr. Cruden relative 
to the preparations made at Tilbury Fort, at 
the time of the Spanish Armada. ‘The letters 
of the Earl of Leicester for ‘‘demi-cannons,”’ 
“cheynes and lighters,” and earnestly praying 
that ‘one thousand or more horse be sente,’ 
all give a vivid idea of the hurry and anxiety of 
that excited period. But whatever were the 
dangers, the old English billmen would not fight 
unless well fed; and thus, in a subsequent letter, 
we find the Earl almost as anxious for 
the arrival of ‘the vytelles,” and “ Robert 
Arden to bring c. tonnes of beere,” as he is for 
the more warlike stores. The following extract 
from a proclamation dated August 7th, 1588, in 
the Privy Council Office, shows the ample pro- 
vision made :— 

“Item that every souldier or other person being 
placed and appointed in the bande within the cir- 
cuite of xx miles distant from her Highnesse Court, 
under the right honourable the Lord Chamberlaine 
her Maiesties Lieutenant of the same bande and 
armie, and receiving her Maiesties‘ pay by viii’ the 
day, having to dinner or supper good wheaten bread 
and drinke, beefe, mutton or veale boyled, and pigge, 
beefe, mutton, veale or lamb rosted or otherwise, 
vpon the fish dayes to have good wheaten bread and 





beanes buttered, and so having competent and suffi- 
cient thereof for the sustentation of their bodies, every 
man to pay for hismeal iii#. Item a pounde of tallowe 
candels made of wicke iii’, ob. (344). Item, a 
featherbed for one man one night and so depart 14, 
a feather bed with necessary apparrell thereunto for 
one man alone by the week vi‘,—and the like 
featherbed and furniture by the weeke, for two lying 
together viii‘,—a mattrice or flockbed for one or two 
lying together by the weeke iii’. Item, three horse- 
loaves at the Bakers, every one lofe weighing xviii 
ounces Troie, i4,and two of the same loaves within 
every house i,” 

The mention of “ horse loaves’”’ shows to how 
late a period the custom of feeding horses with 
coarse bread prevailed, The subsequent para- 
graph directs “‘ good sweete hay” to be provided 
for the horses, and also grass, but there is no 
provision of corn. The loaves were, therefore, 
doubtless intended to supply that deficiency. 

Under the head of Woolwich, Mr. Cruden 
affords us much curious information relative to 
the dockyard, and determines the contested 
question, whether the ship the ‘ Henry Grace de 
Dieu,’ was built at Woolwich, in the affirmative. 
We have extracts from the original book of the 
“costs and charges” for building this celebrated 
vessel, and from which we learn that the whole 
cost, exclusive of the timber, which had been 
gratuitously supplied by various persons, was 
6,4721. 8s. 03d. 





Wanderings of a Journeyman Tailor through 
Europe and the East, during the Years 1824 
to 1840. By P. D. Holthaus. Translated by 
William Howitt. Longman & Co. 

Tue wood-cut which faces the above promising 
title-page, will pleasantly recall to all who have 
ever travelled in Germany, one of its charae- 
teristic figures, the fighting Apprentice: who, in 
his circuit from town to town, must needs beg 
of the passer-by; and seldom begs in vain. 
Peter Diedrich Holthaus, however, is obviously 
to be numbered among the prosperous. He has 
a pair of good strong boots on his feet, besides 
those which, according to usage, make a brave 
display on the top of the well-filled knapsack : 
—the sword at his side denotes, it may be pre- 
sumed, that he has travelled through remote 
lands, in which needle and shears would have 
proved insufficient for his defence ; while the 
braiding on the cuffs of his carefully-made blouse, 
advertises the guild to which he belongs. The 
traveller who cares for character and local 
humour, may often do worse than walk his 
German mile by the side of the wandering 
gesell ; though he will not often encounter one 
who has roamed so far or seen so much as the 
enterprising Tailor, whom Mr. Howitt has here 
Satine to the English fraternity; for Peter 
has scrambled among the klephtes of Tripolitza 
—played with Neapolitan sharpers—brought 
home a Pilgrim’s certificate from the Holy Se- 
pulchre—worn out his aes days in qua- 
rantine, and his weary weeks in hospitals—and, 
in short, is a Tailor in ten thousand, to whom 
the world should bid welcome. 

But the narrative of his travels is less racy 
than might have been expected. We fear that 
the wise man of Werdohl, in Westphalia, who 
re-wrote Holthaus’s notes for the press, did 
not attach sufficient value to matters of personal 
detail, and smoothed them away, with the 
intention of bringing, into full view, all such 
observations as tended to establish his hero’s 
character for taste and information. The public, 
however, would have gladly exchanged some of 
the Traveller, for more of the Tailor. Not that 
Peter Diedrich hides “his mystery” under a 
bushel. In one respect, his book is a book of 
patterns. With what unction does he contemn 
the bacon-smeared garments of the Raitzen or 
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Illyrians !—with what pride describe the ‘ At- 
tila coats’ of the Hungarian nobles! with what 
enthusiasm the fur and the “ brown smooth coat 
descending to the knee, and cut wide open about 
the neck,” of the Circassians! How alive he is 
to the fine effect of the red long Tyrolese waist- 
coat, the black lacquered braces and the short 
breeches of the handsome and strong-legged 
race met with, “stepping out” in the valley of 
the Inn, each with a nosegay or a feather 
(this touch of costume was above our tailor’s 
record) at the back of his sugar-loaf hat! How 
he revels in the Uhlan uniform of corn-flower 
blue cloth! Then the tight bodices of gay-coloured 
stuff paraded by the Armenian women could 
not but fascinate one who, after the whimsical 
fashion of his country, devotes himself to the ap- 
parelling of Beauty, as well as to the caparison- 
ing of Valour! But he breaks out into the live- 
liest ecstacies, when describing the toilette of 
the descendants of Alcibiades—“ the tight blue 
jacket, embroidered with silver and gold,’’—the 
chemisette “‘ on which handsome buttons of gold 
and precious stones glitter” —the gay shaw] round 
the waist—“ the Fustanelle” or kilt, worn over 
the trousers which “are made gaiter-fashion, 
and fasten on the outside with hooks and eyes.” 
All this is characteristic and amusing. But we 
would fain have had more of the man: have 
been told for whom he worked, and at what 
wages, and how he obtained employment. 
Had such a shrewd observer no eye for character 
in his own class? Were there no roguish Greeks, 
nor merry Viennese, nor solemn, apathetic 
Turks who shared his board, worth making up? 
We have been told all about the Holy Sepulchre, 
the dogs that disturb the Franks in the streets 
of Stamboul, the scenery of the Nile, and the 
relics of Athenian art, by more competent wit- 
nesses; but travels among the people of Europe 
and Asia are rare ; due opportunities for remark 
being denied a pilgrim of the average writing 
class, unless he borrow the gipsy fashions of 
the author of ‘ The Bible in Spain,’ and, in heart, 
as well as in dress, make himself able to frater- 
nize, with ‘ waif and stray,” wheresoever they 
be encountered. 


Not much, then, can be extracted from this 
book, the writer’s vicissitudes in fortune being 
glanced at, not dwelt upon. In one German town 
we find him leaving his knapsack for debt, with 
the Herberg’s Father (or landlord of one of the 
inns to which such travelling journeymen resort), 
and plodding on in search of dollars to redeem 
it—anon in some small difficulty about a pass- 
port; shortly after with true national intolerance 
turning up his nose at the Jews of Prague; and 
wages laconically and drily describing the 

oose and knavish ways of the Hungarian gipsies. 

Perhaps a peep into the city of Bukarest will 
afford as fair a specimen of our author's travel- 
ling stitch (or style) as we can pick out :— 


“In the mean time Bukarest did not look by any 
means so handsome close at hand as at a distance. 
It has dirty, narrow, unpaved, and hobbly streets ; all 
filled with thick planks and beams, for a canal six 
feet deep runs through the middle. Into these canals 
all kinds of filth is thrown, so that the excessive heat 
of summer occasions a most pestiferous stench. The 
houses are some of stone, but still more of wood, low 
and wretched. I cannot present the reader with a 
catalogue of handsome buildings. But the number 
of churches is wonderful ; there are upwards of two 
hundred and fifty, and nearly every Bojar or noble 
has one in his court. Every church has from one to 
three towers, but in other respects is very simple, 
with few ornaments, and a low roof, but on the walls 
are numberless paintings of saints. There is also a 
vast number of convents. The religion of Wallachia 
is the Greek. Here is a metropolitan church, with 
its metropolitan, that is, an archiepiscopal church, 
with its archbishop. It stands on a hill, and is re- 


markable for its number of beautiful paintings, which 








represent devils and angels, and the last judgment. 
In a framework before the church hangs a huge bell,. 
worthy of notice. It was to me very striking that 
you heard here so little ringing of bells. The Turks 
have very much restricted the use of them. Instead 
of the tolling ofa bell, they have a singular bell-ring- 
ing, or rather puppet play. Aloft on the tower are 
set up a couple of boards, and are struck with a 
hammer, as a drum is beaten: that is the daily call 
to church, Is it Sunday or a festival, they hammer 
on an iron or other metallic plate ; after this knock- 
ing, the bells are sometimesalsorung.. Besides these 
numerous Greek churches, there is also a Catholic 
one, and one of the Reformed Lutheran, in the last 
of which the preaching is in the Hungarian language, 
for here are many reformed Hungarians. There is 
also a Swedish church, or what is called the Kolze, 
built by Charles XIL., which is now sold to the Wal- 
lachians. Bukarest isa great city, with many suburbs, 
and nearly nine miles long. The Kelle flows nearly 
through the middle of it, and supplies the city with 
its water. A cask is drawn about in a little cart, and 
you hear on all sides the cries—‘ Appa hop ! that is, 
‘Buy water!’ Every family has a similar cask, into 
which the water is poured. They then put a little 
alum into it, and after it has been well stirred about, 
and has stood an hour, it is clear and drinkable ; but 
as it comes direct from the river it is in the highest 
degree impure. <A cask of water commonly costs 
twenty, in winter even as much as forty parah, or 
from one to two silver groschen. All dead cattle, 
cats and dogs, are flung into the Kelle, of the latter 
an incalculable number. On the banks of the Kelle 
wild dogs take up their abode, which are called 
Kelle-dogs, and which find the inhabitants enough to 
do ; but they have now found a good means of re- 





ducing those troublesome animals, in the Gipsies, who, 
here constituting the especial outcasts of society, are 
employed for their annihilation. They drive round 
the city in wagons, and strike the dogs dead. You 
often see from forty to fifty dead dogs on their wagons.” 

There are some town picttires taken in Poland, 
which are as brightly coloured as the above; 
and the following detail of a march, besides 
satisfying the reader, that our Tailor has more 
than a ninth share of courage and endurance, 





will also explicitly point out to the Travelling 
Apprentice likely to be bitten by his book,—that 
he must be content to “rough it.’’ Elsewhere, 
indeed, Holthaus tells us, that for months the 
pavement was the best couch of rest he could 
find: however bad for the embroidered blouse 
he wears in the frontispiece. To return, how- 
ever, to the march from Cronstadt :— 

“ After a short stay in Cronstadt, I met with two | 
comrades of the same profession as myself, both Bohe- | 
mians. We found ourselves very friendly together, | 
since we were in similar case and with similar views; 
they too would fain enter Wallachia, and had no per- 
mission. We were referred to a peasant, who it was 
said would probably put us across the frontier if we 
paid him twenty florins conventional miintz (about 
two pounds English). We resolved to try this, and 
marched in the night from Cronstadt to the village 
of the peasant. The man immediately shut us up in 
a cellar, where we lay till the next night ; then at 
nine o’clock we arose, At first it was a faint moon- 
light, but this vanished behind clouds: it became 
dark, and finally Egyptian dark; and we groped along 
for probably twenty miles through deep defiles, and 
over hill and dale. We then came into the district 
of the keen frontier watch, where the watch-stations 
stood at about a hundred yards from each other, and 
continually gave the parole call to each other; yet 
the darkness favoured us, and we passed luckily 
through. After a march of two hours farther, the 
peasant quitted us, and we had to find the way our- 
selves. When we had done this for some time, we 
came past a Wallachian civil-watch. We had not 
gone many yards when some one came running after 
us. We took no notice, did not allow ourselves to 
be disturbed, but marched briskly on. In this manner 
we went on for two hours, when we fell in with a 
miserable hut, which looked like a Wallachian public- 
house. It wanted yetan hour to sun-rise. We were 
weary with our long march, wet through and hungry, 
and we wanted to rest ourselvesa little, and break fast. 





In these public-houses you get nothing to eat except 





— eee 


what you bring with you; and we now produced 
some bacon and bread and cheese, that we had pur- 
chased at Cronstadt. We ordered an okka (two 
bottles) of wine, and were in the act of slicing the 
bacon, and were intending to thoroughly enjoy ours 
selves, when at once two huge Wallachians, in Wal. 
lachian costume, a pistol in the girdle, a little car. 
tridge pouch by the side, ornamented with buttons, 
and with a tremendous leathern whip with a short 
handle in the hand, entered, and began, in good Wal- 
lachian style, to flog away at my two comrades, who 
sate in full activity in front of the table. They were 
startled with such a morning salute. I held myself 
backward behind the table ; but it whizzed in my ears, 
and my heart beat like a drum. At length I took 
courage, and as six years before I had learned a little 
Wallachian in the country, I asked the men what 
was the meaning of this; they said it was hecause we 
had not stayed at their call and shown our passports, 
and they threatened to drive us back again over the 
frontier if we made any opposition. For this, how- 
ever, we had not the slightest desire, but the most 
profound respect for the frontier authorities, as we 
knew pretty well how things would have gone before 
them. J, as a Prussian, had less to fear, but my 
companions, as Bohemians and Austrian subjects, 
had more cause of dread from this unauthorized en- 
trance into a foreign country. When the Wallachians 
had become somewhat quieter, we ordered them an 
okka of wine, and begged them to let us proceed. But 
that availed nothing, till we at length began to show 
money, and bargained with them for about a dollar- 
and-a-half; this was their weak and assailable side, as 
is the case universally with the Turkish officers: they 
finally let us go. This was pretty well for a second 
Wallachian welcome; on the former occasion we were 
spectators, this time we were actors. Our appetite 
for breakfast was tolerably settled, but this was only 
the beginning, the real misery came speedily upon 
us. The brooks had everywhere overflowed the wavs, 
and bridges, as already observed, there are none. The 
heavy loamy soil was thoroughly soaked ; we hada 
regular water road, through which we must march 
to the feet of the mountains. Six years before it was 
in autumn, the roads were good enough for us to 
drive; now we were compelled to go on foot, and had 
to wade seventy times through the water, now up to 
the knee, now to the waist, now the arms, with an 
occasional change up to the knees in mud. Thus 
it continued up hill and down for five successive 
days. We were never dry the whole day through. 
In the last water, I had nearly left my modicum of 
life thus far from home. It was a strong stream. I 
attempted it twice, and arrived safely at the middle 
of the current; but here the flood rushed so rapidly 
upon me, that the water was up to my throat ; and I 
was obliged to retreat again. Had I been but a little 
taller!’ My comrades, who were of greater stature 
and strength, were finally obliged to come to my as- 
sistance, and thus I was brought through, after many 
unsuccessful endeavours. We were all wet to the 
skin, even our clothes in our knapsacks were soaked 
through, and made a sorry appearance. Besides this 
it was in December, and extremely cold. All was 
already very winterly, and the mountains around 
covered with snow. If it had but been summer, then 
the water-pilgrimage might have made us sport ; but 
now we were obliged to go on in our wet clothes till 
evening before we reached an inn, and could dry us 
a little. Fortunately we obtained something warm, 
which in this part of the country, where the bakers 
only have fire, is a rare chance. We stretched our- 
selves after this adventurous and painful pilgrimage 
comfortably out in the warmest places; for after the 
many cold water baths we were somewhat watery, or 
rather quite out of spirits. We had a quarter of lamb 
roasted, and did not delay to empty some okkas of 
wine. This gave us again some comfort and re- 
freshment. One of our companions only, in whose 
memory the flagellations and the toils of this extra- 
ordinary journey had left too vivid impressions, was 
become quite cast down, and wished that he had been 
dead rather than he had undertaken this expedition. 
For my part I continued in good health, and endea- 
voured to encourage and enliyen them. I knew well 
that coin and courage ean carry you through the 
whole world, that it would yet go better with us.” 
Of the manner in which the Tailor lived, 
when compelled to come to anchor, we have 
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but two notices; the first taken at Constanti- 
nople :— , 

“Qur guide was the shoemaker already mentioned, 
from Vienna, who had been already in Galata and 
Pera. In Pera we turned into a Greck inn, where 
many Germans met, and were kindly greeted by 
them. For the rest, it was not very inviting here, but 
gomewhat dirty. ‘The landlord was a lazy, ill-dis- 
posed Greck, and the three waiters were worthy of 
the master; it was a great trouble to him to get 
tovether for us our simple dinner, which consisted of 
soup, mutton, or rather mutton bones, and the father- 
landish broad beans. After we had passed the first 
night in this country, in a great rambling room on the 
deck of our ship, which we had hired in Brailow, in 
company with sundry rats and mice, and with not 
too much sleep, we looked about the next for work. 
I had the good fortune to obtain it directly with the 
ladies’ tailor, M. Rolle, who was a Saxon: our Croa- 
tian also, a man’s tailor, and the shoemaker, were 
equally both successful. Here, after my long journey, 
J sate steadily for three-quarters of a year, and worked 
hard. My manner of lite was wholly Frankish. To 
breakfast and supper I had my own table ; for dinner 
I frequented a Frankish eating-house. At set of sun 
the workshop was closed, and then I returned to my 
quarters, which I had taken in company with others 
of my comrades, and there supped. In summer, 
supper consisted of figs, melons, and grapes; in 
winter, of tea, cotiee, ham, and bacon, which last 
article the Maltese export in quantities to ditferent 
countries. . After supper we generally remained sit- 
ting, and smoked our tschibook and conversed. In 
winter we worked again some hours by lamp-light.” 

With regard to his comforts and enjoyments 
at Athens, Peter Diedrich is somewhat more 
communicative :— 

“T was astonished as the dear sounds of my mother- 
tongue were heard on all sides. They were the 
voices of my couatrymen who had emigrated thither, 
many of them under the auspices of King Otho, We 
refreshed ourselves with a German dinner and a bot- 
tle of Sicyonian wine, which has a somewhat bitter 
taste. We then looked about us for work. We had 
both of us the good fortune to obtain it immediately 
—I with the ladies’ tailor, Marksteiner, who had 
come hither asa soldier from Bavaria, with his family, 
and afterwards established himself in his profession ; 
my companion with the man’s tailor, Meyer. Before 
I speak of Athens, I will say a few words of my 
mode of life there. Here too, as in Constantinople, 
I hired a room with my fellow-traveller, but a 
room it was only, without bed, chair, or table. Beds 
I had no further acquaintance with. For years I 
had now slept on the paved ground, on boards, 
and frequently amongst rocks and precipices in the 
open air. Here, wrapped in my quilt, and with 
my knapsack under my head, I slept more sweetly 
than many a one in the softest bed. My trunk 
was my chair and table. Every morning I went 
early to the workshop, where, besides the master, four 
journeymen and five German girls worked. We 
made up only fine articles, for the most part silken 
stufls; for the ladies of Athens dress as splendidly 
as the Grecian, Armenian, and Frank ladies in Con- 
stantinople. In the morning at seven o’clock, we 
had a cup of sweetened coffee with a white roll 
handed to us in the workshop; at noon we dined in 
a Bavaroise—that is, a Bavarian hotel—and paid, 
for three dishes, with a bottle of wine, seventy lepte, 
about fourpence-halfpenny ; in the evening we took 
supper at home: but I did not spend much time in 
my hired room. On Sunday mornings we went to 
church, took a walk in the afternoon, partook in a 
coffee-house, on a country excursion, a glass of wine, 
of which the bottle cost twenty lepte, or sixteen pfen- 
nigs, about a penny farthing English, and chatted 
very agreeably the time away. In the evening we 
went to the ‘ Concordia,’ that is, to a select society of 
German masters there established, their wives, and 
assistants, both young men and young women. The 
journeymen tailors and other professionists formed 
themselves into a theatric company, and one of my 
comrades was director ; and sometimes an individual 
stepped forward and declaimed something. Occa- 
sionally a ball was given, so that side by side with 
good employment here pleasure and entertainment 
were not wanting. There were in Athens two other 





societies of the kind—the ‘Philadelphia’ and the 
*Frohsinn ; but the ‘Concordia’ alone had its the- 
atre.” 

“Such delights” seem to have ‘moved the 
mind” of Holthaus so stirringly, on retrospection, 
that in spite of his having become the Lion of 
Werdohl, on his return after sixteen years’ ab- 
sence, the book breaks off with an intimation, 
that the writer would have small objection to sit 
down, for life, in the kingdom of the last of the 
Othos. In the meanwhile, however, he has 
started on another journey: and some sixteen 
years hence, ourselves, or our literary heirs, 
may, for aught we know, be again called upon 
to admire his taste in costume, and to wonder 
that, observing so much, he does not tell more 
of those important linings to coats, waistcoats 
and breeches—Men. 





The Chester Plays. Edited by Thomas 
Wright, Esq. Printed for the Shakespeare 
Society. 

We have here a curious collection of Mysteries, 

formerly represented by the trades of Chester, at 

Whitsuntide. These rude dramas are not with- 

out interest; they illustrate the infancy of the 


4 British Stage ; they are pictures of the manners 


and social condition of our forefathers ; and they 
are also indexes to the amount and quality of 
the religious and biblical knowledge inculcated 
into the mass of the people in Catholic times. 
There appeared to have been known in Europe 
during the Middle Ages three varieties of reli- 
gious dramas; the Miracle Play, which set 
forth miracles believed to have been performed 
by the Catholic saints ; the Mystery, founded on 
the mysteries of the Christian Revelation; and 
a mixture or confusion of both. These religious 
plays were originally acted in the churches, and 
this probably continued as long as the dialogue 
continued to be in the Latin tongue. At a later 
period they assumed a more popular and secular 
character, and the ‘plaustra” of Athens re- 
appeared in the theatrical carts and waggons of 
the provincial towns of England :— 

* ‘The early religious plays, in their simpler form, 
were played in the churches, and the scene was laid 
in different parts of the building. This appears from 
the stage-directions to some of the Latin mysteries. 
It is difficult to say at what time they began first to 
be acted on stages; but in a story taken from a 
manuscript of the fourteenth, but probably composed 
in the thirteenth century, we find an incident which 
seems to show that the practice of performing these 
plays on stages in the open air was then common, and 
that they were attended by crowds of people. It 
appears from other sources that the spectators paid 
for the sight: either seats were purchased, or a col- 
lection was made. At a later period we find that 
these stages were placed upon carts, that there were 
different floors or partitions to represent heaven, 
earth, and hell, and that very intricate and ingenious 
machinery must have been used to produce different 
effects. Masks were also used, at least in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries.” 

An entertaining account is given of the dra- 
matic machinery in demand for the representa- 
tion of another and a hotter world, when the 
exigencies of these ancient pieces required its 
exhibition :— 

“TI have somewhere read of charges for coals to 
keep up hell fire ; and that on one occasion hell 
itself took fire and was nearly burnt down. Among 
Mr. Sharp’s extracts from the books of accounts, we 
find among the objects of expenditure— Item, payd 
for mending hell mought, ij4.’—‘ Item, payd for 
kepyng of fyer at hell mothe, iiij*.\—and, * payd for 
settyng the world of fyer, v4.’ ” 

Mr. Wright quotes from Archdeacon Rogers, 
who died in 1595, and saw the Whitsun Plays 
acted at Chester in the preceding year, the fol- 
lowing description of the mode of performance : 

“The time of the yeare they weare played was on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wensedaye in Whitson 








weeke. The maner of these playes weare, every 
company had his pagiant, or parte, which pagiants 
weare a high scafolde with 2 rowmes, a higer and a 
lower, upon 4 wheeles. In the lower they apparelled 
them selves, and in the higher rowme they played, 
beinge all open on the tope, that all behoulders 
mighte heare and see them. The places where they 
played them was in every streete. They begane 
first at the abay gates, and when the firste pagiante 
was played, it was wheeled to the highe crosse before 
the mayor, and so to every streete; and soe every 
streete had a pagiant playinge before them at one 
time, till all the pagiantes for the daye appoynted 
weare played: and when one pagiant was neere 
ended, worde was broughte from streete to streete, that 
soe the mighte come in place thereof, excedinge 
orderlye, and all the streetes have theire pagiantes 
afore them all at one time playeinge togeather; to 
se which playes was greate resorte, and also scafoldes 
and stages made in the streetes in those places where 
they determined to playe theire pagiantes.” 

On the religious objects of these strange 
dramas, he thus observes :— 


“ The original object of these performances was of 
course to impress the knowledge of certain parts of 
ecclesiastical and scriptural history on the minds of 
the more ignorant portion of the laity. On the day 
of a particular saint, as for instance St. Nicholas, the 
minds of the auditors who attended on his com- 
memorative service were edified by a scenical repre- 
sentation of some one of his miracles: while on a 
great feast day, Christmas, Easter, Corpus Christi, 
&c., the mysteriesof the New Testament were equally 
appropriate.” 

No doubt, when the churches ceased to be the 
theatres, and when the plays were no longer 
written in Latin, but in the vernacular tongue, 
their serious and instructive character was con- 
siderably modified by the introduction of mirth- 
ful matter and the mixture of grotesque charac- 
ters with those of Scripture history. We re- 
member to have seen some specimens of French 
Mysteries where the drollery is of a most licen- 
tious character; such, for instance, as the fol- 
lowing address to St. Peter :— 

Prends ton chapeau et ton épée 

Et suis-moi en Galilée. 
In the plays before us, there are not many gross 
expressions put in the mouths of divine person- 
ages; in general, the buffooneries are reserved 
for devils, or for altercations between Cain and 
his Man, or Noah and his Wife, with whom the 
writers possibly conceived that they were enti- 
tled to take some little freedoms. We cannot 
give a better specimen of these productions than 
a passage or two from Noah’s Flood, enacted 
by the “ Water Leaders and the Drawers of 
Dee :”’— 

Noye.—Nowe in the name of God, I begyne 
To make the shippe that we shall in, 

That we maye be readye for to swyme 
At the cominge of the fiudde : 

Thes bordes heare I pynne togeither, 

To beare us saffe from the wither, 

That we maye rowe heither and theider, 
And saffe be from the fludde. 

Of this treey will I make the maste, 

Tyed with cabbelles that will laste, 

With a saile yarde for iche blaste, 

And iche thinge in their kinde: 

With toppe-castill, and boe-spritte, 
Louth cordes and roppes I have all mette, 
To sayle fourth at the nexte weete, 

This shippe is att an ende. 

Wytie, we shall in this vessell be kepte, 
My children and thou I would ye in lepte. 

Noyes Wiffe.—In fayth, Noye, I hade as leffe thou slepte ! 
Vor all thy frynishe fare 
I will not doe after thy reade. 

Noye.—Good wyffe, doe nowe as I thee bydde. 

Noyes Wiffe.—WBe Christe ! not or I see more neede, 
Though thou stande all daye and stare. 

Noye.—Lorde, that wemen be crabbed aye, 

And non are meke I dare well saye ; 
That is well seene by me to daye, 

In wittnesse of you ichone. 

Good wiffe, lett be all this beare, 

That thou maiste in this place heare ; 
For all the wene that thou arte maister, 
And soe thou arte, by Sante John! 

Again, where the same patriarchal pair are 
made to swear very profanely, the lady being 
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further guilty of an absurd anachronism in the | peeps through Miss Lamont’s notes on Parisian 


oath she raps out :— 
Noye.—Wiffe, come in: why standes thou their? 
‘hou arte ever frowarde, I dare well sweare ; 
Come in, one Godes name! halfe tyme yt were, 
For feare leste that we drowne. 
Noyes Wiffet.—Y ea, sir, sette up youer saile, 
And rowe fourth with evill haile, 
For withouten fayle 
I will not oute of this towne ; 
But [ have my gossippes everyechone, 
One foote further I will not gone : 
The shall not drowne, by Sante John! 
And I maye save ther life. x 
The loven me full wel, by Christe ! 
But thou lett them into thy cheiste, 
Elles rowe nowe wher thy leiste, 
And gette thee a newe wiffe. 
Yoye.—Seme, sonne, loe! thy mother is wrawe 
Be God, such another I doe not knowe! * 
Noyes Wiffe-—Seme, goe againe to hym, I saie; 
I will not come theirin to daye. 
Noye.—Come in, wiffe, in twentye devilles waye ! 
Or elles stand their all daye. 
The fair antediluvian, soon after, gives Noah 
a box on the ear, which must have been a most 
edifying spectacle to the pious play-goers of old 
Chester :— 
Noyes Wiffe.—That will I not, for all youer call, 
But I have my gossippes all. 
Sem.—In faith, mother, yett you shalle, 
‘Wheither thou wylte or note. | 
| 
| 








Yoye.—Welckome wiffe, into this botte. 
~ Noyes Wiffe—Have thou that for thy note! 
Noye.—Ha, ha! marye, this is hotte! 
[It] is good for to be still. 


In the ‘ Histories of Lot and Abraham,’ played | 
by the Barbers and Wax-chandlers, there are | 
some rude verses, by no means destitute of poe- 
tical merit. There is some tender beauty in 
the following dialogue :— 

Abraham.—Ah ! Isaake, Isaake, I muste thee kille! 
Isaake.—Alas! father, is that your will, 
Your owine childe for to spill 
Upon this hilles brinke ? 
Yf I have treasspasede in anye degree, | 
With.a yarde you maye beate me; 
Put up your sorde, yf you wil be, 
For I am but a childe. 
Abraham.—O, my deare sonne, I am sorye 
To doe to thee this greate anoye. | 
Godes commaundmente doe muste I, 
His workes are ever full mylde. 
Isaake.—W oulde God my mother were here with me ! 
Shee woulde kneele downe upon her knee, 
Prainge you, father, if yt maye be, 
For to save my liffe. 
Abraham.—O ! comelye creator, but I thee kille, 
I greve my God, and that full ylle; 
I maye not worke againste his will, 
But ever obediente be. 
O! Isaake, sonne, to thee I saie, 
God hath commanded me to day 
Sacrifice, this is no naye, 
To make yt of thy bodye. 


In the Play of ‘The Shepherds,’ the “ fourth 
boye”’ presents the heavenly babe with his nut- 
hook, in the following quaint lines .— 

The Fourth Boy.—Nowe, childe, allthough thou be comon 


| 

| 

from God, 
And be God thy selfe in thy manhoode, 





Yet I knowe that in thy childehoode 

Thou wylte for sweete meate loke, 

To pull downe aples, peares, and plumes, 

Oulde Joseph shall not nede to hurte his thombes, 
Because thou hast not pleintie of crombes, 

I geve thee heare my nutthocke. 

In the early stages of the Reformation in 
England, the influence of the drama was wielded 
on both sides of the great religious quarrel of | 
the day. The “ gospellers” attacked what they | 
called the “ superstitions and idolatries”’ of the 
Church of Rome, as the Romish clergy assailed | 
the gospellers and their new doctrines, from the 
dramatic no less than from the ecclesiastical | 
pulpits. Mr. D’Israeli makes some amusing | 
quotations, where chapter and verse are cited in 
a play, as formerly in a sermon or homily :— 

Read the V. to the Galatians, and there you shall see 

That the flesh rebelleth against the spirit. 

And— 
I will show you what St. Paul doth declare 
In his Epistle to the Hebrews, and the X. chapter. 





Impressions, Thoughts, and Sketches, during two | 
years in France and Switzerland. By M. M. | 
Lamont. Moxon. 

Tuis last beater of the most beaten tracks of | 

Europe, has peculiarities which distinguish her | 

from her predecessors, Something of character 


| took part in many bloody battles, one of them fre- 


de 


| to see her at the camp frequently mistook him for his 


| presence of mind than the younger , that the latter had 


| turned on Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon. As was 


literature, and raptures at Nature’s magnificence 
in Switzerland. Her French sketches, for in- 
stance, are taken en pension: and though a 
praiseworthy discretion has been observed, the 
speculator on female education will thence glean 
some details as to the boarding-house and board- 
ing-school life of the French metropolis, which 
may be useful and new. Miss Lamont's criti- 
cisms on the books she has read, too, betoken a 
clear head and a wholesome taste ; though we 
cannot acquiesce in the wisdom of her recourse 
totwo of Balzac’snovelsby way of learning some- 





what of French society : or in her naming George 
Sand at all, if not a single book of that author 
was worthy to be read. But if the volume con- 
tains scintillations of Puritanism, it also inspires 
us with a rather unusual impression of conscien- 
tiousness, disposing us to expect better efforts 
in good causes from the writer, when the mind 
shall have matured itself, and the subject is better 
chosen. It appears that Miss Lamont is a 
connexion of Marshal Macdonald's: and we 
shall make room for an anecdote gleaned at one 
of the veteran’s soirées. The conversation began 
with some recent political persecutions :— 

“ Some of the gentlemen spoke of transportation as 
their sentence, and then of the place to which they 
were to be transported; this led to the subject of 
certain transportations under the Reign of Terror. 
Old times, interesting ones to me, were spoken of, 
and Dumourier came on the tapis. Shall I say that 
I was interested, or amused, or made sad, by the 
description of his two female aides-de-camp? Perhaps 
I experienced a little of all three feelings. These two 
were sisters; they dressed always in male attire, and 


quently acted as secretary to Dumourier. Colonel 
» who entered the army at fifteen years of 
age, resembled at that time one of these demoiselles 
so much in appearance, that her father when he went 





daughter, from which circumstance, the young man 
contrived to make some amusing scenes. He told me, 
that the elder of the two had much more spirit and 


been once offended by some insolence on the part of 
an officer, which the former did not think she resented 
sufficiently, so that she, herself, challenged him, and 
obliged him to make an ample apology to her sister. 
After the revolution of July, this lady came up from | 
the country, and presented herself at the court of | 
Louis Philippe, to remind him of those pleasant times, 
when he and she fought under Dumourier for the 
republic—in truth, to try to obtain a pension from 
her ancient royal companion in arms.—I do not know 
whether she did obtain it or not; but Marshal Mac- 
donald related with much humour his meeting with 
her at court, and recognizing her. Nothing is more 
delightful in him, than the happy humour with which 
he tells anything, in which the ridiculous is mingled, 
he enjoys a pleasant jest, even a boyish trick, with 
the gaiety and simplicity of a child. On another 
occasion, when I was at his house, the conversation 





to be anticipated, many of the gentlemen present 
who had served under the emperor, condemned it 


| altogether ; Marshal Macdonald, however, defended 


it, in so far that it had done justice to the valour of 
the French army. He then related to me that when 
Sir Walter was in Paris, collecting materials for his 
book, he had visited him, he having had an introduc- 
tion from some Scotch friend of his. He told him 
many anecdotes of Napoleon from his own personal 
knowledge, and desired him to make a note of them, 
but Sir Walter replied that he could trust to his 
memory. ‘None of those traits which I related to 
him did I find in his work,’ he added. Scott was 
very far from possessing fluency in French conversa- 
tion, and seemed only to understand what was dis- 
tinctly spoken and addressed to himself; this deprived 
him of the power of making use of much that would 
have given life to the character of his hero, amidst 
the long historical details. Marshal Macdonald in- 
vited to meet him at dinner all the distinguished 
persons who had known Napoleon most intimately ; 





every one was eager and happy to tell Sir Walter 
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something of their great master; but he, overwhelmed 
and confounded amidst their French vivacity, and 
driven to despair by the volubility of their foreign 
tongues, told the Marshal afterwards that he had 
actually not understood a single word that was said 
about the emperor during the whole evening. And 
thus the good-natured attempts to get him the best 
information @ vive voix, ended ina hearty laugh on 
the parts of both host aud guest ; both, with all their 
great talents, equally endowed with a happy disposi- 
tion for enjoying the amusing and the ludicrous,” 

The poetry in this volume appears to us the 
work of one taught, rather than gifted. and we 
say this explicitly, because it is of importance 
that an honest-hearted and sensible writer of pro- 
mise should not be deluded into mistaking the 
direction of her powers. ; 





Architectura Canonica ; or Canons of Church Ar- 
chitecture. By Philecclesius Ignotus, M.E.C, 
Rivingtons. 

Ir never rains but it powrs:—here we have 

another little manual relating to Church Archi- 

tecture, as if that branch of the art had all at 

once become a familiar pursuit, and there was a 

demand for—‘ Every Man his own Church 

Builder’—to teach gentlemen to rear churches 

as they do melons and pine-apples. The forcing 

system has certainly been adopted with reference 
to this subject. Of course there must be a be- 
ginning—still the festina lente ought to be 
attended to, otherwise a mere feverish excitement 
will be got up by dint of bustling and vapouring, 
which, in a short time, will subside as quickly, 
We give Philecclesius credit for good inten- 
tions, but are of opinion, that the ‘ Architec- 
tura Canonica’—not singular in that respect— 
is calculated just to teach people a smattering 
of the subject—perhaps to intermeddle mis- 
chievously where entire ignorance would have 
deterred them from obtruding their opinion. 

“We have here a nice little book that tells us 

all about it,” and forthwith people go on 

blundering, never suspecting how infinitesi- 
mally small is that “all,” on the strength of 
which,they presume to offer counsel and advice. 

In this instance, the writer attempts scarcely 

more than a succinct and formal enumeration 

of the different parts of a church, the original 
names bestowed upon them, and the usual ar- 
rangement of Primitive Christian churches, ex- 
emplified by the plans of St. Clemens and San 
Lorenzo at Rome. So far is he from attaching 


| any importance to symbolism, that he actually 


rejects what has ever been considered one most 
significant and obvious point in it, namely, the 
cruciform plan. Instead of this, he recommends, 
for modern churches, a return to the primitive 
Basilica form—a simple parallelogram divided 
into nave andaisles by columns, with the original 
semicircular tribune in lieu of chancel; which 


|last idea alone will horrify the Camdenists 


and other like reformers of our church architec- 
ture. Even were there objections of no other 
kind, there would still be one difficulty, and 
that no small one—the adoption of the Basilica 
form would require some due correspond- 
ence of character in other respects. Hardly 
would it be suitable for the Gothic style; but 
that the writer does not take into consideration, 
for he is, in fact, silent as to that style, and only 
leaves us to infer, that he does not altogether ex- 
clude it, by recommending the parallelogram as 
the cheapest form, and Grecian or Roman as the 
cheapest style. In some quarters, this advice will 
be responded to by groans mingled with anathe- 
mas. It will be thought to partake of downright 
Paganism—for there are still some who,regardless 
of Symbolism, Spiritualism, and Christianism of 
style, entertain a hankering after that Anglo- 
Italian style for churches, which was brought into 
vogue by Wren and his immediate successors. 
To us, it appears somewhat strange that 
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Philecclesius should have made no mention of 
the new Basilica at Munich, by Ziebland; for 
hat he has visited that city, is beyond doubt, 
because he speaks in terms of the highest admi- 
ration of the painted windows “executed under 
the eye of that magnificent artist Herr Hesse, 
whose designs and colours in glass fling all 
ancient and modern glass into obscurity.” To 
which he adds— 

“T may, perhaps, give offence to national vanity 
in making this statement, respecting the stained glass 
at Munich, but Ict those, who take offence, go to 
Munich, and they will see how Sculpture, Painting, 
and Architecture are flourishing under the fostering 
munificence of the present King of Bavaria ; and as to 
stained glass there, if they look to the perfection and 
brilliancy of colour in all the varied hues of the rain- 
bow, the beauty of the designs, and the anatomical 
correctness of the figure drawing, the intellectual and 
characteristic expression of the features, the vener- 
ableness of age, the splendour of manhood, the 
loveliness of the women and children, and the celes- 
tial air of the angels, they will, I think, with me then 
admit that the genius of Herr Hesse (Hess), and the 
labours of his artizans defy competition.” 

This glowing eulogy smacks of Germano- 
mania,—and we very much question whether 
Herr Hesse’s works would be altogether relished 
by some of our antiquarian connoisseurs. 

From what has just been quoted, it must not 
be supposed that Philecclesius says muchon the 
subject of painted glass and of windows, the 
above being, in fact, all, and introduced as an 
apology for recommending that Hesse should 
be employed to design windows of the kind for 
the east end of St. Paul’s; which building, he 
further suggests, would be greatly improved, 
were the organ and screen removed, and the 
area beneath the dome united with the choir; 
which being done, it would probably be found 
that a preacher would be inaudible to the 
majority of the congregation. 

He does not much help us in regard to what 
has ever been a crux architectonica in Protestant 
churches,—the position of the pulpit. This 
should naturally be midway at the chancel or 
altar end, so that the preacher would directly 
face the congregation, and be better seen and 
heard. Yet this must not be: a clergyman 
is not a Janus; therefore if he turns his face 
towards the congregation, he must, for want of 
a second face, turn his back upon the altar, 
which would of course be irreverent and indecent. 
Some may think that in such case necessity 
would warrant what wouldelse be improper, and 
that there could be no actual irreverence where 
none was intended. Even the rigorous strict- 
ness of court etiquette gives way to physical 
necessity ; and when Royalty goes in state to 
parliament, the coachman turns his back, and 
the horses their tails, upon Majesty ; nor do the 
most courtly or the most loyal seem to be at all 
scandalized at such a piece of indecency. A side 
position is certainly an inconvenient one for the 
pulpit, both architecturally and otherwise; yet, 
if the obvious remedy be considered far worse 
than the inconvenience, the latter must continue 
to be put up with. 

In one respect, Philecclesius is rather prodigal 
of architectural hints and suggestions, for he 
gives us ten skeleton plans of churches, ac- 
commodated to difficult and irregular sites, so 
fantastically irregular, in fact, that they would 
never, by any chance, be selected for the pur- 
pose. As to one point, these plans are all strictly 
orthodox, for, in every one of them, the altar is 
placed due east, but then it sometimes comes 
on the side of the building, and even there not 
always in a central position. In their general 
forms, tog, these plans are exceedingly whim- 
sical: one of them shows an isosceles triangle, 
with its apex or sharp point at the west-end cut 
off for an entrance there; another gives us a 
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very long and narrow ill-shaped oval ; and the 
rest may fairly be set down as nondescript. It 
is strange, that such out-of-the-way conceits and 
vagaries should be brought forward by one who 
shows more than ordinary good sense on par- 
ticular points; as, for instance, where he recom- 
mends Avat a fine interior should be preferred to 
a fine exterior :— 

“ When funds cannot be had for fulfilment of both 
objects, the interior should invariably become the 
grand object of the architect's best efforts, and no 
architect will succeed here, who has not a knowledge 
of pictorial as well as architectural effect. I pity 
the people who, being in the hands of a common- 
place architect, lavish their hundreds in adorning the 
outside of their edifice with pinnacles, flying buttresses, 
canopied niches, sculptured corbels, and all the 
et cetera of Florid Gothic, but after all, have an area 
within, of which the most that can be said of it is, 
that it is neat and vastly commodious. It should be 
both, but it should be more—it should, for an Epis- 
copalian place of worship, on instantly entering be 
impressive.” 

These words are worth a volume; although 
they are likely to pass for satire with the Church 
Commissioners, and their architects. 








Whimsicalities, a Periodical Gathering. By 

Thomas Hood. 2 vols. Colburn. 

From the days of Alfred and Clovis, The Jester 
has been rated in proportion as he could show 
his courage in the field and his counsel at the 
board—though for partizan he only went out 
with a bauble, and in place of harangue he 
but vented some two-edged speech, which rang 
merrily in the ear, while it cut deep into the 
heart. Nothing so wearisome as aimless fun; 
nothing so bracing and wholesome as mirth in 
season! There is no good nonsense without 
intention—no genuine grotesque without its 
prevailing idea of grace, self-coherent amid its 
incoherence; and the jesters and fantasy tale- 
weavers who mean to take a place on our library 
shelves must study not the jest or the whimsey 
for itself, but for its purpose. 

Thus it is that, on running over this Gathering 
of Whimsicalities, we have as often laid down 
the page to think as to laugh. To begin with 
‘The Schoolmistress abroad ;'—what lady of 
the Crane genus, but ought to be better (if but 
by a blush) for the difficulties experienced by 
the preceptress of Lebanon House? Yet Miss 
Crane is, in her way, accomplished ; skilled as 
Arachne herself in tapestry labour :— 

‘ Besides the hearthrug, she embroidered a chair- 
cushion, for a seat devoted to her respectable parent 
—a pretty, ornithological design—so that when the 
Reverend T. C. wanted to sit, there was ready for 
him a little bird’s-nest, with a batch of speckled eggs. 
And moreover besides the chair-bottom but, in 
short, between ourselves, there was so much Fancy 
work done at Lebanon House, that there was no time 
for any real.” 

Alas! all her stitches avail her little, when 
her father aforesaid is seized with spasms at an 
out-of-the-way place in Prussia! No language, 
no experience, no common sense has she to help 
her on the occasion; she gropes in her reticule 
for her smelling bottle, and finds—the French 
mark; but her French does not pass current ; 
German she has none :—and no style of fancy 
work avails her there. By way of bespeaking 
a warming-pan for her patient, she can only 
thrust a walking-stick into the bed, and in 
a medical conference she becomes yet more 
helpless :— 

‘“** Et monsieur a bien dormi?’ inquired the Ger- 
man doctor the next morning. ‘ Pas un—’ begun 
Miss Crane, but she ran aground for the next word, 
and was obliged to appeal to the linguist of Lebanon 
House. ‘ Ruth—what’s a wink?’ ‘I dont know,’ 
replied Miss Ruth, who was absorbed in some active 
process, * Do it with your eye.’ The idea of winking 
at a strange gentleman was however so obnoxious toall 





the school-mistress’s notions of propriety that she at 
once resigned the explanation to her sister, who 
accordingly informed the physician that her § pauvre 
pére n’avoit pas dormi un morceau toute la nuit 
longue.’ ’’ 

Did not Heaven protect the helpless, even 
when they are past being amended by the 
teaching of Experience, the Rev. T. Crane must 
assuredly have been carried off to the Fried- 
hof, for any aid derivable from his “ ministering 
angels.” Yet which of us that has gone a step 
beyond his own threshold could not illustrate 
by example the above picture of fashionable 
female cultivation ? 

We cannot make room even for a category of 
these Whimsicalities, which is the less to be re- 
gretted as they have nearly all appeared in the 
New Monthly Magazine. ‘ The Defaulter’ is one 
of the Moralities. A pleasant, middle-aged, re- 
spectable clerk, the orderly current of whose 
habits and ideas is disarranged by the late-in- 
life arrival of ‘a little blessing”’ (or, in plainer 
English, a son and heir), is, thereby exposed to 
serious misconstructions. That he has embez- 
zled, is embezzling, or will embezzle, is clear: 
itis only a question as to the manner of detection 
and term of transportation; and while they are 
on the rack, our author throws in an episode of 
universal application :— 

“* Gracious Goodness !’ exclaims Female Sensibi- 
lity, ‘and will the dear fresh-coloured bald little gen- 
tleman be actually transported to Botany Bay ?? My 
dear Miss—a little patience. A criminal before such 
aconsummation has to go through more processes than 
a new pin. First, as Mrs. Glasse says of her hare, he 
has to be caught, then examined, committed, and 
true-billed—arraigned, convicted, and sentenced. 
Next, he must, perhaps, be cropped, washed, and 
clothed—hulked and shipped, and finally, if he does 
not die of sea-sickness, or shipwreck, or get eaten by 
the natives, he may toil out his natural term in 
Australia, as a stone-breaker, a cattle-keeper, or a 
domestic servant. ‘Dear me, how dreadful! And 
for a man, perhaps like Mr. Pryme, of genteel habits 
and refined notions, accustomed to all the luxuries of 
life, and every delicacy of the season, I should really 
like to set on foot a little private subscription, for 
providing him with proper comforts in prison and a 
becoming outfit for his voyage.’ My dear young 
lady, I can appreciate your motives and do honour 
to your feelings. But before you go round with your 
book among relations, acquaintance, and strangers, 
soliciting pounds, shillings, and pence, from people 
of broad, middling, and narrow incomes, just do me 
the favour to look into yonder garret, exposed to us 
by the magic of the Devil on Two Sticks, and con- 
sider that respectable young woman, engaged at past 
midnight, by the light of a solitary rush-light, in mak- 
ing shirts at three-halfpence a piece, and shifts for 
nothing. Look at her hollow eyes, her withered 
cheeks, and emaciated frame, for it is a part of the 
infernal bargain that she is to lose her own health 
and find her own needles and thread. Reckon if 
you can, the thousandsof weary stitches it will require 
to sew, not gussets and seams, but body and soul 
together: and perhaps, after all her hard sewing, 
having to sue a shabby employer for the amount of 
her pitiful earnings. Estimate, if you may, theterrible 
wear and tear of head and heart, of liver and lungs. 
Appraise, on oath, the value of youth wasted, spirits 
outworn, prospects blasted, natural affections withered 
in the bud, and all blissful hopes annihilated-except 
those beyond the grave ‘What! by that 
horrid, red-faced, bald-pated, undersized little mon- 
ster!’ No Miss—but by breach of trust on the part 
of a banker of genteel habits and refined notions ; 
accustomed to all the luxuries of life, and every de- 
licacy of the season. ‘Oh, the abominable villain ! 
And did he ruin himself as well as the poor lady ?’ 
Totally. ‘ And was transported?’ Quite. * What, 
to Botany ?? No, Miss. To the loveliest part or 
Sussex, where he is condemned to live in a commo- 
dious Cottage Residence, with pleasure ground and 
kitchen-garden annexed—capital shooting and fish- 
ing, and within reach of two packs of hounds.” 

Next—no offence to the newly-fledged Ghost 
Story of “ Boz”"—when was there ever tale of 
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terror more pithy than that of ‘The Grimsby ; from the task of affixing it to her line. And yet to 





Ghost?’— ‘a departed spirit revisiting the | oblige a lady—and such a fine woman too—and 
glimpses of the moon,” and keeping a whole | besides the light fall of a fly on the water would be 


neighbourhood in paroxysms of terror, for the 
sake of a “ fuppence for sand-paper at number 
nine !”’ which, living, the small-ware merchant 
had omitted to book. But—without reference 
to moaning or moral—commend us, in prefer- 
ence, to that pleasant piece of exaggeration, 
“Mrs. Gardiner,” whose heart and soul and 
language are all in her flower-beds. Here she 
stands, in the full blow of recognition of her old 
acquaintance, who had known her in her mar- 
ried days. When living in the city, she had 
been compelled to narrow her horticultural 
propensities to— 

A Persian Lilac in a tea-chest. 

A Guelder Rose in a washing-tub, 

A Laurustinus in a butter-tub, 

A Monthly Rose in a Portugal grape-jar. 

“She could not help it, she sobbed—the sight of 
me overcame her. When she last saw me,—He was 
alive whohadalways been a kind and devoted husband 
—as never grudged her nothing—and had given her 
that beautiful butter-tub for her laurustiny. She 
often thought of him—yes, often and often—while 
she was gardening—as if she saw his poor dear bones 
under the mould—and then to think that she came 
up, year after year— flourishing in all her beauty 
and flagrance’ and he didn’t.—* But look there—’ 
and smiling through her tears, she pointed towards 
the house, and told me a tale, that vividly reminded 
me of her old contrivances in Bucklersbury. ‘It’s a 
table-beer barrel. I had it sawed in half, and there it 
is, holding them two hallows, on each side of the 
door, But I shan’t blow, you know, for a sentry !” 
Very handsomeindeed! ‘Ain*tthey? And there’s 
my American Creeper. Miss Sharp pretends to creep, 
but Lor bless ye, afore ever she gets up to her ‘rst 
floor window, I shall be running all over the roof of 
the willa. You see I’m over the portico already.’ 
A compliment to her climbing powers was due of 
course, and I paid it on the spot; but we were not 
yet done with creepers. All at once the Widow 
plucked off her garden bonnet, and dashing it on the 
gravel began dancing on it like amad woman, or like 
a Scotch lassie tramping her dirty linen. At last 
when it was quite flat, she picked the bonnet up again 
and carefully opening it, explained the matter intwo 
words. ‘A near-wig!’ And then she went on to 
declare to me that they were the plagues of her life, 
and there was no destroying them. ‘It’s unknown 
the crabs and lobsters I've eaten on purpose, but the 
nasty insects won't creep into my claws.’” 

Such a Mrs. Gardiner as this was sure not to 
be left Jong without a helpmate; and, accord- 
ingly, the little old bachelor at number eight, to 
whom this modern Eve recommends “ tobacco- 
water and a squiringe,” thinking of her own 
blights, while her neighbour is discussing his 
rheumatics, carries off the prize. In nothing, 
by the way, are these ‘ Whimsicalities’ more 
whimsical than in the specimens of love-making 
they contain. Very moving is the case of the 
angling bachelor, Mr. Chubb, fished for and 
caught by the pretty widow—the lady in pur- 
suit, like Constance in ‘The Love Chase,’ 
affecting the most lively enthusiasm in all 
Waltonian pleasures. But, unlike Izaak, she 
could not hook her bait ‘as if she loved him,”’ 
and fishes with hard dumpling. Mr. Chubb’s 
sports are disturbed by this, and he ventures 
to hint— 

“ Nothing like paste, ma’am—or a fly—if it was 
not a liberty, ma’am, I should think you would prefer 
an artificial fly. * An artificial one !—O, ofall things 
in the world!’ exclaimed the lady with great anim- 
ation, ‘That cannot feel!—But then’—and she 
shook her beautiful head despondingly—* they are so 
hard to make. I have read the rules for artificial 
flies in the book,—and what with badger’s hair, and 
cock’s cackles (she meant hackles), and whipping 
your shanks (she meant the hook’s), and then drub- 
bing your fur (she meant dubbing with fur), O, I 
never could do it!" Mr. Chubb was silent. He had 
artificial flies in his pocket-book and yearned to offer 
one—but, deterred by certain recollections, he shrank 








so much better than the flopping of that abominable 
great green and white float !_Yes, he would make 
the offer of it, and he did.” 

The fly, of course, settled the question, and 
caught the Gudgeon. 

We can do little more than advert to the 
China Correspondence, as perfect Howqua of 
its kind. Crusty Uncle Abel's comments upon 
the gifts and graces of his scape-grace relative, 
isa prety fair comment upon the “ ingenuous 
youth” of to-day and yesterday :— 

“ Which reminds me if you want his picter in his 
absence, there's the very moral of him, in old Snitch’s 
the tailer’s winder, drawn and cullered at full lenth, 
as a sample of the last ally mode. I mean the one 
a switching a little refined lickerish boot as no man 
with a grate Toe could get his foot into. He’s the 
very immage ! Now in my yunger daysa respectabel 
yuth was content with a decent coat and hat, and 
provided he could go into church with a clean shirt, 
well blackt Boots, and a pair of unholy gloves. But 
them was plain Johns, not dear Gusses, As to his 
goold Watch its like his impudence when his Uncle 
have gone through life with a Pinchback—and whats 
more never had a Watch at all till five and twenty. 
The Cock was my Crow-nometer, Four iu summer 
and six in winter from years end to years end. But 
I supose erly risin was none of my Nevy’s habbits, 
and till 12 or 1 he would have been letting himself 
down by getting up. The later the genteeler,—and 
I have herd of one fashionable religius lady in Lon- 
non who always got up singing the Evening Hym. 
However thats your way of bringin up, namely to 
give a sun his own way in every thing, which being 
a very take it esy stile of edicating tomy mind hardly 
justifies a Parent in bragging of it so much as she 
do in your letter.” 

‘The Happiest Manin England,’ and the ‘Un- 
dertaker,’ are a capital pair of portraits, “each 
giving each a double charm’ by their near 
neighbourhood. ‘ Diabolical Suggestions’ tempts 
us to that cloud-land betwixt the visible and the 
invisible, which Hood has wholly to himself 
among English authors; and is full of the sub- 
tlest, strangest poetry, which ahundred will un- 
derstand who could never have uttered it either 
in print or parlance. ‘The Confessions of a 
Phenix,’ and the ‘ University Feud,’ are more 
directly aimed at recent events—the one at false 
rumours of their own deaths, connived at by the 
Sir Condy Rackrents of Philosophy or Politics ; 
the other at the unpoetical contention for the 
Poetical Professorship, at Oxford. But we 
must have done; leaving, nevertheless, our 
work only half complete, so far as making 
out a catalogue of these ‘ Whimsicalities’ is 
concerned, 





Report of the Select Committee on Postage, 
together with the Minutes of Evidence. Printed 
by order of the House of Commons, 

Amone the records lately exhumed from the 

dark and almost inaccessible vaults of Somer- 

set House, are a number of accounts of the 

** Masters of the Postes’’; and it appears that 

there is every probability that a series of 

such accounts, from the earliest to the latest 
periods, will be forthcoming, when the Pipe 

Office Records are sorted and arranged,—a 

work likely, it is said, to occupy many months. 

Of these ‘ Postes” accounts very little, if any, 

use can have been made at any time for any 

antiquarian or historical object, for we believe 
that they are not specifically mentioned by 

Madox or other writers on the Exchequer, or 

noticed in the reports on Public Records; and 

it may be doubted if they have been consultable 
at all for the last century. They promise, 
however, when arranged, to furnish materials 
for a complete history of the Post Office, and 
with the help to be obtained from the Early 


‘and different details. 





Wardrobe Accounts of the Royal Household 
to enable us to trace with great accuracy the 
modes of, and facilities for, the conveyance of 
correspondence throughout the kingdom, from 
the reign of Henry III., when the messengers 
were styled the “ Nuncii Regis,” and provided, 
as our letter carriers are at the present day 
with a royal livery. Hereafter we may, per- 
haps, find occasion to speak of these Records 
when arrangement has rendered them more ac- 
cessible. For the present, as apropos of some 
points in the Report just published, and the 
public interest which is reviving in the subject 
we shall briefly examine one ofthe series, a rol] 
of the “‘ Master of the Postes” for the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. The contrasts hetween the 
arrangements for the despatch of "the public 
correspondence at that time and thosé Which we 
enjoy at present, afford a curious exemplification 
of the difference between the public exigencies 
of the two periods. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, and indeed until 
the period of the Commonwealth, there was no 
public provision made for the general correspon- 
dence of the nation,—a sure sign that the cor- 
respondence itself was not very extensive or 
important. Oliver Cromwell was the first 
person to feel the letter-writing wants of the 
people, and to give them a General Post Office, 
Before his time, posts were established to answer 
only the wants of the government. In the roll 
of the ‘Master of the Postes” already alluded 
to, the accountant is allowed for money paid 
by him for the wages and entertainment of the 
ordinary Posts, as well at the court and between 
London and Berwick, as between Berwick and 
Carlisle and other places within the realm, “ for 
conveyances of Her Highness’s letters and her 
Councils, and for other her Majesty’s service, at 
sundry rates by the day as the importance of 
their service requireth.” Possibly these govern- 
ment Posts carried also some private correspon- 
dence, but it was no recognized or declared 
arrangement. The Posts were considered as 
ordinary and extraordinary. ‘The ordinary 
Posts laid between London and Berwick in the 
15th year of Elizabeth were as follows :—Posts 
of London, Waltham, Ware, Royston, Caxton, 
Huntingdon, Stilton, Stamford, South Witham, 
Grantham, Newark, Tookesford (Tuxford), 
Seroby, Doncaster, Ferrybridge, Wetherby, 
Boroughbridge, Northallerton, Derneton (Dar- 
lington?), Durham, Newcastle, Morpeth, Hex- 
ham, Hawtwistle, Carlisle, Alnewick, Belford, 
Berwicke. For three centuries the High North 
Road, until the age of railroads, took in all these 
“ Posts” (excepting Tuxford) as Post Towns as 
far as Durham. And though a diversion west- 
wards appears to have been made to Carlisle— 
there was probably also a direct route from 
Morpeth to Alnwick. 

The ordinary Postslaid towards Jreland during 
Elizabeth's reign are set forth in different routes 
Route 1. London, Dun- 
stable, Dayntry (Daventry), Collsill (Coleshill), 
Stone, Chester, Liverpool. Route 2. London, St. 
Albans, Stony Stratford, Daintree (Daventry), 
Coventry, Coleshill, Lichfield, Stone, Nantwich, 
Westchester, Rutland (Rhudlan), Beaumarais, 
Conway, Holyhead. Route 3. (a. D. 1603). 
London, Barnett, St. Albans, Brickhill, ‘Toxetter, 
Daintree, Coventry, Bremycham (Birmingham), 
Bewdlay, Ludlow, Coleshill, Lichfield, Stone, 
Nantwich, Chester, Northup, Rhudlan, Conway, 
Beaumarais, Holyhead.—Posts laid towards 
Ireland between London and Tavistock were at 
London, Staines, Hartfordbridge, Basingstoke, 
Andover, Salisbury, Shaftsbury, Sherborne, 
Crockerne, Honiton, Exeter, Crediton. Posts 
laid between London and Bristol. 1. London, 
Maidenhead, Newbury, Marlborough, Chippen- 
ham, Bristol. 2. London, Hounslow, Maiden- 
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head, Reading, Newbury, Marlborough, Chip- 


penham, Maxfield, Bristol. 

Posts between London and Dover. London, 
Dartford, Gravesend, Rochester, Sittingborne, 
Canterbury, Margate, Sandwich, Dover. 

The preceding are stated to be the posts 
between London and Dover, but it is more 
likely that there was a direct route from Canter- 
bury to Dover than a circuitous one through 
Margate and Sandwich. 

The foregoing seem to have constituted what 
are termed the “ ordinary Posts’ during Eliza- 
beth’s reign. These Posts may be regarded pro- 
bably as the permanent arrangements for the 
transmission of the correspondence of the 
government, and with a map before us, we may 
see how difficult must have been anything like 
a general communication in the Ps amie and 
bye-ways of the kingdom. 

When letters were to be transmitted else- 
where than by these routes, ‘ Extraordinary 
Posts” were established. The following is the 
arrangement for extraordinary Posts between 
London and Plymouth, in the 36th year of 
Elizabeth. 1. London, Staines, Harford, 
Basingstoke, Andover, Salisbury, Shaftsbury, 
Shirborne, Crockerne, Honiton, Exeter, Ash- 
burton, Plymouth. 

Here are some further extracts relating to the 
extraordinary Posts :— 

“Thomas Milles, gentleman, sent in haste by 
special commandment of Sir Francis Walsingham, 
Knight, principal secretary to her Majesty, through- 
out all the Posts in Kent, to warn and take order, 
both with the Posts for an augmentation of the 
ordinary number of horses for the packet ; and with 
the countries neer them, for a supply of twenty or 
thirty horses apiece for the *Throughe Postes’ during 
the service against the Spanish Navy by sea, and 
continuance of the armies by land for his service 
sustained in that service, 4/.” 

Posts were laid (a°31 Eliz.) between London 
and Rye, upon the slaughter of the late French 
King, for the more speedy advertisement of the 
same out of France as occasion from time to time 
did require :— 

“Thomas Milles, sent at Easter 1597, from Lon- 
don to lay the Posts and likest landing places in Kent 
and Sussex, upon intelligence given of some practises 
intended against her Majestys person, and returning 
back, received 71.” 

The Extraordinary Posts laid between Hamp- 
ton Court, and Portsmouth, and Southampton, 
for the more speedy advertisements of the 
occurrences from the ports of Normandy and 
Bretaigne, from the French King, and of divers 
other causes concerning her Highness’ special 
affairs,—were, Kingston, Guildford, Farnham, 
Alton, then by Eastmeane to Portsmouth, and 
by Twyford to Southampton. 

“Thomas Gourley, Post of Canterbury, received 
for his ex pences and travail in conveying from Margate 
to Oatlands a mail intercepted, wherein were inclosed 
letters and pardons sent from the Pope, 4. in all.” 

Here is evidence of the first beginnings of a 
Packet Station at Holyhead in the expenses for 
the ‘Hire of a bark at Holyhead for the more 
speedy conveyance of her Majestys and her 
Councils letters into Ireland, and of letters to be 
sent hither from thence.”’ 

Anterior to the 31st year of Elizabeth’s reign 
the “ Carriage of packets of her any letters 
was paid at the rate of 20d. the packette be- 
tween one Post and another,” but after that 
time the allowance accustomed to be paid by 
the packet, was reduced .to rates per day varying 
between 3s., 2s., 20d., 18d., at various posts— 
an arrangement which would have led possibly 
to the adoption of an uniform rate if each packet 
had been charged with its expenses. 

The sum total of expenses of all Posts for 
five years, from the 8th to 13th Elizabeth, was 
4,764/. 18s. Gd.: for one year (a° 29) it was, 
1,175, 9s. 4d. 


The obvious advantages which would result 
from the employment, by the public at large, of 
the posts thus established for government ob- 
jects only, no doubt induced the government to 
undertake the business of carrying its subjects’ 
correspondence. The government posts be- 
came the basis of the present Post Office trade, 
and the object which, at an early period was 
professed, doubtless in good faith, in undertak- 
ing such a business, was the accommodation of 
the public, and by no means any profit to the 
revenue. The earliest statutory enactment 
(12 Charles 2) recites that, ‘* Whereas for the 
maintenance of mutuall correspondencies and 
eS of many inconveniences happening 

y private posts, severall publique post offices 
have been heretofore erected for carrying and 
recarrying of letters by posts to and from all 


-_ and places within England, Scotland, and | 


reland, and severall parts beyond the seas, the 
well ordering whereof is a matter of general con- 
cernment and of great advantage, as well for the 
preservation of trade and commerce as otherwise,” 


&c. By the same statute, rates of postage were | 


established, assessable at per sheet, according to 
distances, under or above eighty miles, Thus, 
“« For the post of every letter not exceeding one 
sheate, to or from any place not exceeding four- 
score English miles distant from the place where 
such letter shall be received, two-pence, above 
the distance of fourscore miles, threepence.” 
Thus, in the earliest period of the institution, 
we have an approximation to two of the main 
features of Mr. Hill's plan—public convenience 
and uniformity of charge. So little, too, was 
revenue thought of, that the various posts ap- 
we to have been farmed from year to year for a 
ong period, at the same rates :— 

“Way letters taken in at one stage and delivered 
at another this year (1680), farmed to divers post- 
masters for the severall sums within mentioned, 

“ Mrs. Frances Goldmith, of Lynn, 20/. 

“ Mr. Edward Holland, of Manchester, Cs, 

“ Mrs. Mary Rathbone, of Litchfield, Cs.” 

Thus, in less than two centuries, the annual 
expenses of the Post Office at Manchester have 
risen from 5/, to nearly as many thousands. 

Gradually, however, and most particularly 
during the pecuniary emergencies occasioned 
by late wars, the Statelooked more anxiously to 
the Post Office as a source of revenue, than as a 
public convenience. So far was this feeling 
carried out, mistakenly even for the interest 
of the revenue, that a re-action ensued, even 
after Palmer’s great improvements ; and whilst 
population continued to grow, and public re- 
quirements for post office facilities increased, the 
post office revenue not only stood still, but posi- 
tively declined. In the midst of the general stand- 
still of the Post Office appeared Mr. Rowland H ill, 
and he proposed a plan which went to the total 
subversion of all the past system. Cheapness 
and activity were to take the place of costliness 
and torpitude. By adopting Mr. Hill’s plan, 
the government placed itself in the position of a 
trader, who declared that he intended in future 
to be satisfied with a sixth of his former profits, 
but hoped to secure himself from loss by in- 
creased business, greater attractiveness, and 
diminished cost of management. The step was 
a bold one, and yet not hazardous, if efficiently 
prosecuted, for the principles themselves are 
sound, Yet no half measures, with such a sys- 
tem, suffice. Bankruptcy assuredly would stare 
that man in the face who should simply make a 
reduction in his price of several hundreds per 
cent., and make no improvements in the ma- 
chinery for transacting his business. The Post 
Oftice, it is alleged, have so acted—made the 
reduction, but done little else. Yet Penny 
Postage will not, perhaps, be said to have ruined 
the Post Office, so log as it yields some 





600,000/, per annum as net revenue; that it 


should not have become bankrupt under the 
enormous reduction in charge, to which it was 
subjected, does not result from the improved 
mode of working of the new plan, which Mr. 
Hill alleges is yet but half tried. 

Into the truth of this allegation it was the ob- 
ject of the Committee, whose Report heads this 
paper, to inquire ; and though it inquired to the 
extent of asking some 3,243 questions, and of 
filling some 600 pages, the Committee appears 
to have declined exonerating the Post Office 
from the charges laid against it by Mr. Hill. 
The Committee divided on the question, whether 
judgment should be pronounced or not: it de- 
cided in the negative; and thus has left the 
public to form its own conclusions on the sub- 
ject. These it is much more likely to obtain 
practically, from its own experience, than from 
the thick “ blue-book,” the very dullest and 
dryest of blue-books, it was ever our fate to 
peruse, 

The public hardly requires to be told, that 
Mr. Rowland Hill’s plan has not hitherto 
afforded it much besides the comfort of cheap- 
ness, some simplicity in charge, and the conve- 
nience of stamps. Increased facilities there have 
been very few. Colonel Maberly being asked what 
additional facilities had been introduced since 
1841, by which the public have been induced 
to use the Post Office more than they did before 
that time, says that there have been some; but 
‘I tell the honourable member fairly, that there 
have been comparatively few’’ (1035). Else- 
where, he says, that the introduction of the 
Penny Post Jed to stopping the progress of 
establishing rural post offices (1052). In Lon- 
don, too, we know it has curtailed the time 
of posting letters, and rather retarded the de- 
livery. Yet not only for public benefit, but as 
the only means of improving the revenue, are 
increased facilities more than ever indispensable. 

Putting aside all financial considerations, it 
will appear obvious, that if the State assumes to 
itself the monopoly of being the national carrier 
of its subjects’ letters, the public has a right to 
insist, that the work be done as well as if it per- 
formed it for itself. Giving the Post Office all 
the credit for the, facilities which have been 
gradually introduded in late years before the 
advent of the Penny Post, it must still be con- 
fessed by every one, resident either in town or 
country, that on are glaring defects and in- 
conveniences in the Post Office arrangements, 
which come within his own personal experience. 
In the metropolis, for example, the transit of a 
letter, from one district to another, is unneces- 
sarily tedious. In spite of remonstrance from 
commissions, from committees, and demonstra- 
tions from Mr. Hill, the Post Office continues 
to insist, that if a letter is posted in Grosvenor 
Place to goto Knightsbridge, the only proper 
course of the letter is to go first three miles east- 
ward, to St. Martin’s Le Grand, wait there for 
a certain time, and then return past Grosvenor 
Place to its destination. This practice, however, 
is surrounded by anomalies, for though the Post 
Office will not establish districts for circulating 
letters within the metropolis itself, it does so in 
certain parts of the suburbs. The general result 
of the present system is, as stated by Mr. Hill, 
that “the interchange of letters by the district 
post is so slow, that special messengers are em- 
ployed by the public whenever dispatch is im- 
portant. The time ordinarily required to send 
a letter and receive a reply, between one part 
of London and another, is about seven or eight 
hours, and between London and the suburbs, 
ten or eleven hours, even when night does not 
intervene; but in the latter part of the day, 
letters for the suburbs are still more unreasonably 
delayed. A letter for Bayswater, if posted at 
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is not delivered till next morning; and as the 
reply, even if immediate, would not be delivered 
til about one, P.M., the intervening time would, 
in extreme cases, amount to twenty-one hours.” 

The remedy proposed by Mr. Hill is, to 
make the “ collection and delivery of letters once 
an hour, instead of once in two hours, and to 
establish district oftices, so as to avoid the ne- 
cessity of making all letters pass through St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, and the result would be, 


that the time necessary for an interchange of 


letters would be reduced by one-half, and the 
benefit would be attended with little additional 
expense. The Post Office interpret this proposed 
hourly delivery of letters to mean a delivery 
of a letter within an hour of its being posted, and 
then such a plan is sagaciously pronounced a 
“ physical impossibility ;” and Colonel Maberly 
labours to prove, and does actually prove, that 
the transmission of a letter from Pimlico to 
Whitechapel will indeed take more than an 
hour (847). Subsequently, a new light struck 
him that he had misunderstood the proposal. 
Although the illicit conveyance of letters for 
the sake of evading postage may be said to have 
been altogether stopped, it seems to be generally 
admitted, that the law is still broken to save 
time. Whilst trains are going and returning 
some half a dozen times in the day to Birming- 
ham, Bristol, &c. letters are sent by the Post 
Office only twice. Many letters are conveyed 
by these trains as parcels. It cannot surely 
require demonstration, that if the public want 
their bodies carried six times a day to Birming- 


ham, they no less require an equal amount of 


convenience for the transmission of their 
thoughts. Our own experience has led us to 
observe, that the stations on railways are already 
made private post offices. During the summer 
we happened to be located near a railway, where 
the Post Oftice communication with the metro- 
polis was at an inconvenient hour, and occurred 
but once a day. The facilities for communicating 
with London occurred some dozen times by the 
railway. Consequently a great part of the cor- 
respondence of the place passed by the railway, 
and it seemed to be a practice to leave stamped 
letters at the station to be carried by the first 
train. Now it would be a very simple and cheap 
convenience for the Post Office to cause a letter- 
box to be placed at each station for the receipt 
of stamped and unpaid letters, to be sent unos- 
tentatiously by each train, and such an arrange- 
ment would certainly provoke much increased 
correspondence. 

But perhaps the most glaring defects of the 
Post Office arrangements, is the want of accom- 
modation in the rural districts. The following 
is a brief statement of them :—“Of the 2,100 
registrars’ districts, comprised in England and 


Wales, about 400, containing a million and a half 


of inhabitants, have no post office whatever. The 
average extent of these 400 districts is nearly 
twenty square miles each; the average popula- 
tion about 4,000. The average population of 
the chief place of the district about 1,400, and 
the average distance of such chief place from 
the nearest post office, between four and five 
miles. In one instance, Saxilby (in Lincolnshire), 
containing nearly 1,000 inhabitants, is as much 
as sixteen miles from the nearest post office ; 
and in some parts of Wales the distances are 
even greater than this.” 
considerably larger than the county of Middle- 


sex, into which the postman never enters. It | 


is difficult to estimate the check which these 
defects must necessarily give to the benefits of 
the cheap postage. The residents in these luck- 
less districts have, as Mr. Hill points out, to 
seek opportunities often rare, irregular, insecure, 
and expensive, for transmission to the post 
town, distant perhaps several miles, whilst the 





There are districts | 


reply perhaps does not reach its destination 
until it has figured some days in the post office | 
window, or been crushed in the pocket of some | 
forgetful friend or careless dependent. News- 
papers and stamped periodicals are exposed to 
similar risks and delays. The system which is 
pursued in the rural districts of France, contrasts 
much to the disadvantage of this country. In 
France the Poste Rurale was established in 
1830, and it extends to every commune in 
France; a box is fixed against a wall in each 
village, into which the letters are dropped, and 
in most cases once a day, but in some once in 
two days, a rural letter carrier comes round 
and conveys the letters to the nearest post office, 
delivering letters as he goes along. M. Piron, 
a chief ofticer in the French post oftice, estimates, 
that the steady annual increase of the French 
revenue, which is at the rate of 5/. per cent. 
per annum, is to be attributed chiefly to the 
Poste Rurale. 

We have purposely avoided touching upon 
any of the points in controversy between Mr. 
Hill and the Post Office, or upon his abrupt dis- | 
missal from office, before his plan was half de- | 
veloped; we have rather preferred directing 
our readers’ attention to some of the more glar- | 
ing defects in post office management, about | 
which there can be no dispute, and for the re- 
dress of which there is most urgent necessity. 





Sketch of the History of Caister Castle near 
Yarmouth. By Dawson Turner, Esq. Whit- 
taker & Co. 

Essays of this kind have no small value as modes 

of illustrating the lives and manners of the 

aristocracy of this country, a century earlier than 
the Reformation. An additional interest belongs 
to the sketch before us, in consequence of the 
connexion of the subject with the history of the 

Fastolfe family, a name which Shakspeare may 

have slandered, but to which he has unquestion- 

ably given an immortal notoriety. 

We shall quote the last passage of Mr. Tur- 
ner’s curious work, as a resumé of the annals of 
the once magnificent mansion which has engaged 
his researches :— 

* The outline of the history of Caister Castle stands 
in brief as follows. Erected by Sir John Fastolfe be- 
tween the years 1420 and 1440, it was his favourite 
residence, and continued during his life the seat of 
luxury and splendour, and literature and religion. 
Bequeathed at his decease, in 1459, to the Pastons, 
its walls could boast of little tranquillity, and its new 
proprictors of scarcely more than a nominal owner- 
ship, so long as, now with open violence, and now with 
the more insidious attacks of the law, their too power- 
ful opponent, the Duke of Norfolk, thought fit to 
urge his claims to the property. On the death of the 
Duke, in 1475, succeeded a fresh but brief period of 
prosperity ; for, only twenty years afterwards, the 
Pastons removing, fixed their residence at Oxnead, 
leaving Caister either altogether uninhabited, or in 
the hands of stewards, or servants. In the two 
hundred and forty years that have since passed, its 
decline and consequent decay have known no intermis- 
sion. But, as observed at the outset, man’s destruc- 
tive hand has been more active in producing this 
effect than the slow and noiseless touch of time; and, 
if respect be justly due to the monuments of former 
days,—to names, scenes, and buildings, consecrated 
by history and the muse,—it would be well that the 
same hand should now be extended to arrest the 
course of the evil it has caused. Regarded in a higher 
point of view, a ruined castle presents to the eye a 
touching type of the vicissitudes allotted to mankind, 
and in the sketch here given of the different fates of 
thisstructure, may be traced but too apta resemblance 
to human life.” 

An authentic copy of a document, entitled 
‘an inventory of the money, plate, wardrobe, 
and furniture, which belonged to Sir John 
Fastolfe, at the time of his decease,” is still in 
existence, and gives a striking idea of the wealth 





and splendour which the houses of great English 
proprietors displayed, in times so inferior to our 
own in the elegancies and amenities of life, 
Mr. Turner particularly remarks the prodigious 
quantity of the precious metals formerly ac- 
cumulated in noble mansions, to an amount 
paralleled in but few modern houses. 

Caister Castle was not more rich in treasure 
of this sort, than it was poor in treasure of 
another. The inventory contains no books, 
upon which fact Mr, Turner quotes the follow ing 
observations :— : 

“Mr. Amyot observes—‘I cannot conclude this 
summary without adverting to what may appear a 
remarkable omission. I allude to the absence of 
books of every description. The inventory, it is true, 
bears date a few years before the introduction of 
printing in England. Still, it might have been ex- 
pected that an extensive library of manuscript yol- 
umes would have been found in the house, in addition 
to two missals, a psalter, and a martyrology, which 
are noticed among the furniture of the chapel. Had 
no classics appeared, we might yet have looked for 
stores of divinity, both scholastic and practical, as 
well as for the popular native poetry of Chaucer, 
Gower, and Lydgate, and for no inconsiderable sup- 
ply of French chronicles and romances, the probable 
acquisitions of the continental warfare in which 
Fastolfe had been so long engaged. His learned 


| secretary, William of Worcester, does not seem to 


have directed his patron’s taste to the acquirement of 

a library; though in his own person he engaged in 

the pursuit of books with the ardour of a modern 

bibliomaniac.’ ” 

The founder of Caister Castle was a man of 
the first mark in the reign of Henry VI., and 
held military commands and civil offices of the 
highest trust and honour. Governments of great 
importance in France were confided to him ; he 
led the English troops at the “Battle of the 
Herrings,”’ before Orleans, where he gained 
a remarkable victory over a French army, vastly 
superior to his own in point of numbers. This 
battle took its name from the English waggons, 
laden with herrings, (the season was Lent) 
behind which Sir John entrenched the handful 
of men with whom he overthrew the force 
opposed to him. 

It has, however, been generally believed that 
the Sir John Falstaff of the first part of Henry 
VI., where he is introduced to his dishonour, 
is the Sir John Fastolfe of Caister Castle, whose 
name appears with so much lustre in the chron- 
icles of the time : and Sir John, it must be ad- 
mitted, fled at the battle of Patay before the 
mysterious power of the Maid of Orleans: but 
so did Lord Talbot and Lord Scales, as well 
as he. Mr. Turner quotes the passage in the 
play, introducing it as follows :— 

“Towards the conclusion of the first part of his 
Henry VI., Shakspeare presents to the spectator 
that youthful monarch surrounded by his nobles, 
receiving the homage of the governor of Paris, while 
Falstaff presses forward, hot with haste, eager to 
tender his allegiance. The Lord Talbot, between 
whom and the knight there seems to have been a 
rivalry, not unmixed with personal animosity, and 
who was probably not sorry for the opportunity pub- 
licly to fix upon his name the disgrace of the defeat 
at Patay, bursts on this occasion into the following 
bitter taunts, which even the presence of the sove- 
reign had not the power to restrain. 

Shame on the Duke of Burgundy and thee! 

I vowed, base knight, when I did meet thee next, . 
To tear the garter from thy craven leg, (plucking it off) 
Which I have done, because unworthily 

Thou wast installed in that high degree, &c. &e. 

K. Hen.—Stain to thy countrymen! Thou hears’t thy doom 
Be packing, therefore, thou that wast a knight ; 
Hfenceforth we banish thee on pain of death.” 

That a cloud (whatever may have been its 
density,) did, however, rest upon the fame of Sir 
John, after the action of Patay, there seems to 
be but little doubt. Probably he ran before the 
other English chiefs, or a little faster than they 
did. , But it would seem that the disgrace of 
being stripped of the Garter was an invention of 
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his enemies, encouraged or sanctioned by the 
dramatists :— 

“ So foul a stain upon his character, it may safely 
be said, had no existence excepting in the pages of 
the chronicler, supported perhaps by the rumours of 
those who had felt the weight of his arm. Anstis, the 
historian of the order, who searched the records for 
the express purpose, assures his readers there is no 
entrv of Fastolfe’s name in the Black Book, which 
commemorates similar degradations ; and, what is 
still more conclusive, regular mention is made of 
his attendance at the feasts of St. George, and the 
chapters of the order, till the period of his decease.” 

We concur with Mr. Turner in thinking that 
“jt cannot be necessary to descend to particulars 
to vindicate Sir John Fastolfe from the mis- 
representations of the stage.” Indeed we are 
inclined to be of Mr. Halliwell’s opinion, in his 
essay on the character of Falstaff, that “there 
is no ground for believing that Fastolfe and 
Falstaff’ have any connexion whatever with 
each other.” The notion, however, that such 
a connexion existed is as oldas old Fuller him- 
self, and therefore of the Shakspearian age. 
Fuller has the following passage in his ‘ Wor- 
thies’ :— 

“To avouch him, (says the generous biographer) 
by many arguments valiant, is to maintain that the 
sun is bright; though the stage has been overbold 
with his memory, making him a Thrasonical puff, 
and emblem of mock valour. True it is Sir John 
Oldcastle did first bear the brunt of the one, being 
made the make-sport in all plays for a coward. It 
is easily known out of what purse this black penny 
came; the papists railing on him for a heretic, and 
therefore he must also be a coward; though indeed 
he was aman of arms, every inch of him, and as 
valiant as any of his age. Now, as I am glad that 
Sir John Oldcastle is put out, so I am sorry that Sir 
John Fastolfe is put in. Nor is our comedian ex- 
cusable by some alteration of his name, writing him 
Sir John Falstafe, (and making him the property of 
pleasure for King Henry V. to abuse) seeing the 
vicinity of sound entrenches on the memory of that 
worthy knight, and few do heed the inconsiderable 
difference in spelling of their name.” 

Ifit be true that Sir John Falstaff first ap- 
peared under the name of Sir John Oldcastle, 
it is clear that the Fastolfe of Caister Castle did 
not sit for that incomparable picture. It appears 
to us that this hypothesis has been sustained by 
Mr. Halliwell with much success, and therefore, 
whatever injury Sir John Fastolfe may have 
sustained by the adoption of a name resembling 
his, in place of that of Oldcastle, there seems no 
ground for the censure with which Fuller visits 
Shakspeare upon this account, or necessity for 
Mr. Turner to “disprove the calumnies of 
Shakspeare.” Mr. Halliwell is probably right 
in supposing that the name of Falstaff was 
inserted by the poet “ merely for the purpose 
of marking one of the principal traits of his 
character.” 

Beside what relates especially to the house of 
Fastolfe, there is much curious antiquarian mat- 
ter in Mr. Dawson Turner's essay. Here is a 
portrait of a domestic Czarina in the fifteenth 
century :— 

“The care of Sir William Paston’s numerous 
family, for he left five sons and a daughter, devolved 
upon his buxom widow, the Lady Agnes, whose 
character is displayed in full relief by her own letters. 
She was a stirring, active dame; one that held no 
slack hand over her children, who as some of them 
were then grown to man’s estate, whilst others were 
yet in their infancy, can have been no light charge to 
a widowed mother. The following document from 
her hand, strongly elucidates the tone and turn of 
her mind, and affords at the same time a curious 
picture of domestic life in those days. It purports 
to be a ‘ Minute of errands to be executed in London,’ 
and bears date 1457, the thirteenth year of her 
widowhood. The subject she had evidently most at 
heart was the education of her son Clement, who 
though only fourteen or fifteen years old, had been 
already a resident at Cambridge, but was at that time 








in the metropolis, under the care of a tutor. The 
memorandum thus commences:—‘Item: to pray 
Greenfield to send me word faithfully by writing, how 
Clement Paston hath done his endeavour in learning, 
and, if he hath not done well, nor will not amend, pray 
him that he will truly belash him, till he amend. And 
so did the last master, and the best that ever he had, 
at Cambridge. And tell Greenfield that if he will 


take this upon him, I will give him ten mares for his | 


labour, for I had lever (rather) he were fairly buried 
than lost for default. Item, to see how many gowns 
Clement hath; and they that be bare let them be 
raised. He hath a short green gown and a short 
muster-develer’s gown, which were never raised, &c.’” 

But the following trait of the fair Lady Agnes 
ismore Amazonian still :— 

* Another anecdote of Lady Agnes agrees with the 
tenor of her directions concerning her son, and marks, 
perhaps more strongly still, the rough manners of 
the day. Her daughter had displeased her by some 
tenacity of opinion in a matter wherein a young maiden 
of the fifteenth, or even of the nineteenth century, 
little loves to yield. And what was the course her 
mother pursued ? This appears but too clearly from 
the following piteous representation, addressed to the 
elder brother of the family by their mutual cousin, 
Elizabeth Clare: — My Cousin, your sister, was 
never in so great sorrow as she is now-a-days; for 
she may speak with no man, whoever come, nor with 
servants of her mother’s; and she hath since Easter 
been beaten once in the week, or twice, and sometimes 
twice in a day, and her head broken in two or three 
places.’”’ 





NEW NOVELS. 
Aratella Stuart: a Romance from English Mlistory. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols. 
In his elaborate and complimentary dedication, Mr. 
James anticipates that “ the public will judge” this 
romance to be “ one of the most interesting tales he 
has ever written”—announces his intention of being 
less lenient towards “gentle King Jamie,” than was 
Sir Walter Scott-in* The Fortunes of Nigel’—pays a 
high compliment to Mr. Ollier’s ‘ Ferrers\—~and ex- 
plains why he has permitted himself to deal with such 
an incarnation of wickedness as the Countess of 
Essex. These preliminaries despatched, we come to 
the book and the heroine. Few who are familiar 
with Lodge’s Portraits, will have forgotten a pale 
spectral figure, with the melancholy half-vacant 
smile of one in whom passion and thought had been 
compressed, and Life and Reason crushed out—the 
portrait of Lady Arabella, a mute witness to the 
miserable results of court intrigue, and to the in- 
fluences which “Ceremony” may exercise over the 
hearts and affections of those, who ask no other 
hoon of their Royal kindred, than permission to live 
obscure and happy. One of the most delicately 
handled articles in Mr. D'Israeli’s ‘Curiosities of 
Literature,’ and the affecting fragments from her 
letters there given, bear out the impression of that 
picture. Who has forgotten those few startling words 
to Lord Fenton, when imprisoned and separated 
from her husband ?—“ And if you remember of old I 
dare die.” The same strings of passion and terror 
were touched on behalf of the Lady Arabella, by 
Mrs, Hemans, in her “ Records of Woman,” though 
more gently—inasmuch as no poetical soliloquies, 
however eloquent, could enhance the misery revealed 
by the pén of the victim herself. Mr. James comes 
in third, after the literary antiquarian and the poetess, 
but at a long interval ; not because lie is a romancer 
—but from the inferiority of his work, which is either 
more diffuse, and more feeble than usual, or appears 
so from our intimacy with its subject, and our vivid 
recollection of Sir Walter Scott’s novel. Mr. James 
himself appears to have been oppressed with these 
and other circumstances: to the Scottish Solomon's 
peculiar and vituperative manner of discourse, the 
novelist “cannot attempt to do justice.” For an 
idea of the “Ordinary” of the time, frequented by 
the rakish gallants of the court, we are referred to 
the scene at Beaujeu’s, “so admirably depicted by 
Walter Scott”—to describe the masque at Theo- 
bald’s, the familiar passage from Sir John Harring- 
ton’s * Nuge’ is quoted—to authenticate the dealings 
of Lady Essex with Dr. Foreman, the “ evidence 
given before a court of justice” is appealed to; while 
éven, in aid of the romancer’s own fancy description 





of a hawking party—one of the subjects in which 
he is admitted to excel—he tells us that “it was fit 
for the pencil of Landseer.’”. What are all these shifts 
and expedients, but so many confessions of inability, 
and entreaties for the knowledge and imagination 
of the reader to help out the writer's imperfec- 
tions? If we carry this system a little further, an his- 
torical novel may be produced by a page of tabulated 
references to biographical dictionaries, collections of 


| state papers, picture catalogues,and romances already 
| written, In brief,as our attention is, by the author’s 


direct importunity, called to symbols in place of pic- 
tures—we must, of necessity, pronounce the Lady 
* Arabella Stuart’ one of the least interesting works 
given to the libraries by its indefatigable author. 
Whitefriars, or the Days of Charles the Second. 
3 vols. 
Though less clearly defined in plot ; crowded with 
incident, overwought in situation, and therefore amen- 
able to the criticism of the Esquimaux, who found 
in our city “ too much of everything,” ‘ Whitefriars’ is 
more powerful and striking as a romance than ‘ Ara- 
bella Stuart.’ Asa tale of terror and adventure we 
recomend it to all Christmas folk whom it may 
concern, A guess at its parentage may help them 
also to a good Christmas riddle. For our own 
parts, we should be somewhat perplexed, if called 
on to give our opinion. It is better than Ainsworth, 
and in his style, but at once soberer in tone and 
richer in character, particularly in the dialogues: if 
then, by Ainsworth, he has published his best novel 
anonymously. But the occasional verses, from their 
truth of colour, recall to us the lyrics in ‘Shakespeare 
and his Friends.’ Here, for instance, though by no 
means the best—is a song sung by Nell Gwynne in 
Alsatia, which vividly recalls the past :— 
The sea, the sea, is England's, 
And England's shall remain, 
Tho’ the might of France, and the world advance, 
To contest our ocean reign ! 
Quoth gallant Blake, as he spread his sails, 
And his cannon shook the waves: 
Fire away, boys! for the day is ours, 
Or here, lads, foam our graves. 
Fire away, boys! quoth he again, 
For the sea, the sea, is England's, 
And England's shall remain ! 
The fresh winds blowing loud and strong, 
The Spaniards fled—which rare is— 
And we chased them far, and we chased them long, 
Till they anchored in Canaries. 
Quoth our admiral, as their castles blazed 
With guns like a stormy night, 
Do they think to frighten us’ Fire away, boys, 
For old England's might and right ! 
Fire away, boys! quoth he again; 
For the sea, the sea, is England's, 
And England's shall remain ! 





We sunk and burned and we took them all, 
With gold and spices laden, 

And our sweethearts each had a jolly haul, 
For each loved his English maiden ; 

But as home we came—quoth our admiral, 
I’m going, lads, aloft ! 

And he died with a smile, but his dying word 
Was, Fire away, boys! now board her ! soft! 

Fire away, boys! quoth he again, 
For the sea, the sea, is England's, 

And England's shall remain. 





It is beyond our skill, within present limits, to 
unthread the mazes of this story. Suffice it to say, 
that many of the personages seen in ‘ Peveril of the 
Peak’ figure in its pages—though seen through a 
glass differently coloured, and under different cireum- 
stances. The Merry Monarch’s sensuality takes, in 
* Whitefriars, the form of cruelty bargaining with 
its victim after the fashion of Colonel Kirke. Dr. 
Titus Oates is exhibited in the Jesuits’ College at 
Saint Omer,—a double-faced traitor in the midst of 
a company of pious and reverend ecclesiastics. 
Then we are shown the growth of the Popish 
Plot, and the whereabouts of Sir Edmondbury God- 
frey’s murder. By the way, the procession down 
Cheapside on the occasion of the discovery of the 
magistrate’s body is done with a force, and a colour, 
which surpass the best acknowledged scenes of 
the kind by the author of ‘Rookwood :’ Colonel 
Blood is also among the dramatis persone: this 
time more of the Bethlem Gabor, and less of the 
bully than he has been usually portrayed: while, 
to crown all, that brilliant “ ladies’ man” Claude 
Duval the Highwayman, appears throughout the story 
whereyer a miracle is wanted, as capriciously as 
wildfire, but far more benevolently. Of hero and 
heroine we haye purposely not said a word. Nor 
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do we retract our judgment of the class to which 
* Whitefriars’ belongs. It is, however, one of the 
best of its race: and we are perhaps, all the more 
lenient to it from having made its acquaintance in 
close juxtaposition with Mr. James's historical ro- 
mance, 


The Brothers, a Tale of the Fronde; and other 
Stories. By the Author of * Oliver Cromwell,’ &c. 
3 vols. 
WE need hardly repeat, that the author of ‘ Oliver 
Cromwell’ commands power, passion, and picturesque 
effect, beyond the average. Here, however, he em- 
ploys them somewhat despotically to work out a 
story, the main incident of which “ out-Herods 
Herod” in extravagance. One day, when riding in 
France, the narrator of the romance chances to 
witness a mortal encounter between two brothers, | 
in which both perish. The cause of this is a fair 
mysterious lady, till then unknown to him, whom 
the Knight binds himself on the spot to defend and 
protect ; and the end is, that after a day’s flight, with 
his treasure before him, they are married at midnight. 
Now, doubtless, strange things were done in the days 
of the Fronde ; and we know that even in these more 
prosaic times, combinations again and again occur, to 
conceive which would beggar invention; but there | 
are such things as taste in selection, and probability 
even in the marvellous: and without due advertence 
to these, fancy degenerates into mere raving, and 
surprise and suspense lose all their power “to hold 
and to bind.” Hence, we have never fairly become 
interested in ‘The Brothers,’ striking as are some of 
the scenes, and brilliant the colouring. The shorter | 
stories are more to our taste, though somewhat 
melo-dramatic. ‘ Haco, the Sea King,’ reminds us of | 
Mr. Longfellow’s striking ballad, ‘The Skeleton in 
Armour.’ In ‘The Eve of St. Bartholomew,’ and 
*The Adventure of Bellechassaigne,’ we are on more | 
familiar French ground ; the hideous story of the 
massacre being happily diversified by the introduction 
of Scott's ‘ Cadyow Castle-—Hamilton of Bothwell- | 
haugh. In ‘ Marcus Curtius,’ and * The Oath of Ca- 
tiline,’ the author rather perilously ventures on Mr, 
Macaulay’s domain, for who is there that does not | 
wait for more Roman lays from his vigorous hand ? | 
The miscellany is made up by The Lord of the 
Manor,’ and * The Death of Soto’ the discoverer. In 
all of these we recognize talent of no ordinary cast. 
But Mr, Herbert must take heed that he does not | 
wear it out by wanton or careless exercise. 





Men and Women, or Manorial Rights. By the Author 
of * The Adventures of Susan Hopley.’ 3 vols. 
‘Susan Hopley’ has been greatly praised; in our 
opinion, somewhat overpraised. With all its veri- | 
similitude of dialogue, the march of incident was so | 
artificially conducted that, after the first fifty pages, 
we entertained not the slightest uneasiness as to the 
catastrophe. ‘Thesame remark applies to ‘ Men and 
Women’: there is greater power in the story, and 
some of the scenes are, indeed, admirably written, — 
but suspense was soon over, from the care prepense 
bestowed on the very slightest incident, as an indis- 
pensable part of the machinery, sutticient to fore- 
warn us that “something” was to result fiom it; 
and that something, it was natural to hope, on 
the side of oppressed Virtue. This way of building- 
up a story is not construction, in our acceptation of 
the word. If we turn to Fielding, or to Miss Austen | 
—that master and mistress of the art,—we find that 
their artifice was surpassed by their ease and nature | 
in concealing it ; that the incident which served as 
clue to the labyrinth, was rather remembered after- 
wards, and turned back to, than watched and noted | 
at the time; whereas, here a visit to a post-office, 
the loss of a horse's shoe, and the chance words and 
looks thrown out by third-class actors, are as care- 
fully detailed in italics, as the great scenes and com- 
binations. So much by way of distinction, that we 
may not be accessory in encouraging a clever author 
ina false principle;—and clever assuredly is the 
writer of ‘Men and Women,’ nor is his tale, in its way, 
without a moral. A rich baronet, who has propensities 
like Pamela’s Mr. B s has the discreetest of dis- 
creet valets, whom he trusts with every commission ; 
the valet, one turn more cunning than his master, 
never makes the latter aware that he has a pretty 
sister—whence come terrible, irremediable mischief 











idea, though not the pleasantest in the romancer’s 
catalogue, is worked out with great skill. Nobody 
in the tale suspects Groves, the valet, of Sir John's 
murder, for no one has known Fanny’s story ; no one 
reading it, however, can doubt the fact for a single 
instant, even before he is aware of the relations which 
existed betwixt master and servant. Then comes 
the old intrigue of suspicion falling wrongfully—of 
the attempt to conceal one dark deed leading to a 
deed yet darker. Nor are there many passages in 
modern fiction better than the scene between Groves 
and Burnley, in which certain touches of rude pathos 
contrast excellently with the smooth and glossy 
hypocrisy of other portions, and are beyond the 
power of any save a master-hand. The opening of 
‘Men and Women,’ too, with its picture of the gen- 
teel family in difficulties, is painfully true. In short, 
the novel is far superior to ‘Susan Hopley..—We 
cannot part from it without recording our conviction 
that a change for the better has passed over the 
world of Fiction during the last twelvemonth. We 
have, it is true, had nothing of startling genius, or of 
any remarkable originality (the Swedish novels ex- 
cepted), but far less of characterless trumpery than 
in former seasons. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Juvenile Poems, by C. I. Black.—This is a modest 
volume, composed of college exercises intended for 
a projected periodical. There is sufficient merit in 
some of these to justify us in believing that the author 
has in him a capacity to do better things, when he 
shall have grown older. One fault, at any rate, they 
are free from—there is no fustian. ‘The larger pro- 
portion of the volume consists of sonnets, and many 
of these—perhaps most—are regular in form. This 
is a mark of good taste. Nor is the author, in his 
lyrical vein, without feeling, thought and imagery. 
Take the following specimen :— 

I see thee, Glendalough !—no dream 

Of wild imagination: 

Far lovelier do thy beauties seem 

To quiet contemplation — 

I see thee, and I hear a voice 

Into my bosom stealing, 

That bids me inwardly rejoice 

In eestacy of feeling. 

And yet—for thoughts of sorrow will 

Oft mingle with our gladness, 

Creating, when the heart is still, 

No unbecoming sadness— 

While to this feast of nature I 

Loth soul and sense surrender, 

I check not the obsequious sigh 

O’er faded pride and splendour. 

The mists descend, the mountain heads 

With snow-like wreaths adorning: 

And through the glen unbroken spreads 

‘The stillness of the morning— 

No streamlets’ voice—no bird along 

On dewy pinion soaring 

Chants forth to heaven its matin-song, 

Melodious pleasure pouring— 

But solitude and silence dwell 

Like sisters, here united ; 

And Echo in her rocky cell 

For ever rests delighted! 

And pale Romance around each cave 

Is happy still to linger, 

And touch each mound and humble grave 

With sanctifying finger. 
We cannot venture onthe romance itself—but the 
above for “ juvenile poetry,” is not so bad. There isa 
power and facility about it seldom found under more 
ambitious titles. We warn the author, however, 
against being betrayed by them into writing overmuch, 
Good as this volume is, as a work of promise, it 
would have been better had half the pieces been 


| omitted. 


Poems, Original and Translated, by C. R. Kennedy, 
Esq.—What has been heretofore said of the verses 
of Mr. Trench, Mr. Alford, Mr. Strong, Mr. Simmons, 
Sir John Hanmer, Mr. Hawker, Miss Lowe, and a 
score of others, will apply to the Poems before us. 
They are meritorious as betokening amiable feeling 
and refined taste, a love for, and a knowledge of the 
best English poets. Mr. Kennedy, indeed, has a wider 
circle of acquaintances, for he reads and renders 
Goethe, Gellert, Kérner, Uhland, Freiligrath, 
Riickert, De Lamartine, and Manzoni. 

The Last Days of Francis the Pirst, and other Poems, 
by J. T. Mott.—This volume belongs to that level 
school, which is too good for censure—too character- 
less and imitative for praise. In the days when 
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Solihull—nay, and even the more notable 
were dignified by the name of Bards, Mr. Mott 
have shone resplendent as a star: 
contented to twinkle. 

Fidelity ; or, a Town to Let Unfurnished in Six 
Books, by G. Hatton.—Meant to be didactic aud sar- 
castic. Mr. Hatton, one of the Manchester poets 
tells us that he found great solace, during a long ill. 
ness, in writing ‘ Fidelity.” Had he been content 
with this, he might have regarded his employment 
with unmixed complacency. 5 

The Philosopher's Stone, and other Pcems, by M. 
Hopkins.—With much that is crude, dry, and pucrile 
there is still mixed up a grain of original inspiration 
and feeling; and we would refer, in proof, to ‘ The 
Nursery Window.’ ° 

Sacred Poems, by J. E. Reade.—Mr. Reade’s “ last 
appeal to the public for many years” must not be 
overlooked: the less so as it enables us to part with 
him courteously, though on terms we fear which 
will not satisfy one so ambitious. Mr, Reade now 
desires—or we err—to be rated among our sacred 
poets: to take rank with Heber and James Monigo- 
mery, Milman, Bowles and Keble: “Let me play 
Thisby, too,” seems to be the motto of his aspiration, 
which leaves unturned no field where any other con- 
temporary has laboured. This cannot be granted, 
Deprived of the strong aid of his memory, Mr, 
Reade sinks at once to the level of the thousand 
who “ measure off” rhymes with industrious alacrity. 
Let the following short extract attest the truth of our 
character :— 





Merry, 
would 
now, he must be 


On the Death of Southey. 
Another Star hath set ;—though long declining 
Upon the verge of Life’s horizon, we 
In his effulgence darkened watched him shining: 
Until Hope, gazing toward him mournfully, 
Deemed she might yet his light emerging see. 
It was a wish unjust, a thought unweighed ; 
llis spirit burns among us undecayed! 
And who would live in earthly bonds confined, 
Eclipsed in darkness the immortal mind ” 
Tlad he not acted on Life’s busy stage, 
The tutelary spirit of his age ? 
Historian, bard, philosopher was he: 
Who hath not gathered wisdom from his page, 
And truth in all its sunlike purity ? 
Then blessed be his earthly pilgrimage ! 
But he had higher, nobler wreaths than those 
Given or withheld by ever-changeful Fame : 
He was the good—the just ; and Virtue throws 
Her evergreen round Southey’s deathless name ! 
As a monumental inscription, how deficient in con- 
centration—in pathos ; as a poem, how bald and trite. 
Yet Mr, Reade has published a fragment or two of 
translations from the Odyssey, which, though far 
short of the Homeric standard, justify our asking, 
whether he might not employ himself honourably 
among the choir of English poets as a translator. In 
this capacity, his taste, his mastery over versification, 
his acquaintance with many languages and literatures, 
might be turned to advantage. Nor is this direction 
of his talent of humble value. Power to originate is 
the only high poetical requisite which cannot be 
called into play, when the task undertaken is fitly 
to render the high thoughts and graceful imagina- 
tions of the great poets of our own and other times. 
Mr. Reade would do well for his own peace of mind, 
we suspect, to weigh this suggestion. 

Summer Offerings, by W. Gaspey,—would be none 
the less welcome at Christmas, were they fresh, warn 
and glowing. These, however, though pleasant and 
melodious, lack the distinctive hue of the season, 
which would make them charming by contrast. 

The Veil Lifted, or Incidents of Private Life, a 
series of Original Tales, by Mrs. Paxton; second 
thousand.—* The Bottle Broken’ would have been a 
fitter title to this miscellany. Mrs. Paxton, like Mrs. 
Ellis, considers the Vine as a poisonous weed, and 
its culture aSatanic employment. We need say no 
more, having nO intention to argue a question so 
momentous as the one the surface of which is not 
even skimmed by the enthusiasts, who imagine they 
have settled it. 

An Illustration of Exekiel’s Vision of the * Chariot.’ 
—This is another attempt to interpret Isaiah's pre- 
diction and Ezekiel’s vision of the Chariot. As the 
writer is earnest and sincere, his opinions are ei- 
titled to respect, however wild and visionary. Ie 
admits the full force of the difficulties, and tells us, 
in illustration, that the Jews considered Ezekiel inex- 
plicable. “There is a tradition,’ he quotes, “that the 
Rabbins held a consultation, whether they should 
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admit him into the sacred canon, and it was likely to 
be carried in the negative. When Rabbi Ananias 
rose up and said, he would undertake to remove 
every difficult part in the whole book—this proposal 
was received ; and to assist him in his work, that he 
might complete it to his credit, they furnished him 
with dhree hundred barrels of oil, to light his lamp 
during the time he might be employed in the study 
of this part of the subject!” But the writer holds, 
with Newton, and Clarke, and others, that prophe- 
cies which relate to a remote future can only be 
understood after their fulfilment ; and therefore he 
has the less hesitation in undertaking to interpret or 
apply them, The following passage will perhaps 
satisfy our readers without entering into details: — 
“The prophetic vision of Ezekiel so many centuries 
ago, Which commentators one and all have agreed 
‘past finding out, could not have been discovered or 
rendered intelligible before the present era—for how 
could the mind of man comprehend that which was 
unknown? The use and power of steam—who could 
foreknow ? the growth of science how express? * * 
observation compels a belief, that the highway 
spoken of in Isaiah (‘Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make straight in the desert a highway for our 
God. Every valley shall be exalted, and every moun- 
tain and hill shall be made low, and the crooked shall 
be made straight, and the rough places plain‘) and 
Baruch, v. 7, and explained by all commentators 
literally: with the chariots of Ezekiel (chap. i.) 
and of Nahum (ii. 4,) have reference to railroads and 
railway conveyance by locomotive carriages ; and the 
more minutely the form and construction of the pow- 
erful engine, in connexion with the carriages, are 
carefully and minutely examined, and compared with 
effects, the more opinion strengthens and conviction 
confirms the truth, that i is altogether of divine ori- 
gin, and little short of miracle, that after the lapse 
of so many ages, * * the description of it should 
be handed down to usin the nineteenth century, in 
language so appropriate, so true, intelligible, and de- 
scriptive, that it is impossible to mistake its meaning, 
for although Ezekiel saw four ‘living creatures,’ 
(destined for the four quarters of the globe—‘in 
the fulness of times’)—he shews clearly their compo- 
nent parts were of iron and burnished brass, contain- 
ing inwardly fire, without consuming itself—‘ fire of 
coals !* sufficiently large and active to send upwards 
a lengthened wreath upon wreath, of crystal-coloured 
cloud, and their centre to be of burnished brass, 
sparkling, as with lightning speed they winged their 
way, emitting sparks as from forged iron, instinct with 
avital spirit, unknown till steam and its powerful effects 
were disclosed to man, by the manifold wisdom of 
God ; the force of the steam escaping, panting as with 
the breath of life, is accurately described by the pro- 
phet, and the beautiful confusion of ideas, to give ex- 
pression to the extraordinary sounds applicable to 
what he saw and heard, when ‘ four living creatures’ 
started at one moment before, is grand in the extreme 
and true to the letter.” 

Young England's Little Library.—We take leave 
to suggest to the publisher that “ By Jabers”—* By 
Gad” —“ Here’s a go"—* Down with the dust’ — 
‘Jolly Cocks,” are not the pure idiomatic English best 
suited for the edification and instruction of * Young 
England :° yet all these expressions are found in one 
small volume of this ‘ Library ;’ which we recommend 
him at once to withdraw, as unworthy company for 
the tales of Mrs. Howitt, Mrs. Hall, Mr. C. Clarke, 
and others. Further, it would have looked better 
had he acknowledged in the title-page that some of 
these tales are reprints, The same want of acknow- 
ledgment also applies to the wood-cuts of * Jack 
Holiday,’ which we recognize as copies from a French 
caricature Alphabet, published some four or five 
years since. The * Tale of Glory,’ too, is said, in the 
title-page, to be “Illustrated by John Absolon,” 
whereas the illustrations are stereotypes of French 
wood-cuts, These facts make us suspicious—and 
we do not think it necessary to hunt further, or 
write more on the subject. 

Almanacks.—The Anglo-Indian-Chinese.—The Com- 
plete Suffrage.—The distinctive characters clearly in- 
dicated in the titles. he Indian has been hurried 
out somewhat prematurely, but the editor promises 
improvement next year. The Complete Suffrage has 
been ably and carefully compiled with reference to 
its specific object, 





List of New Books.—Oliver & Boyd’s New Edinburgh Al- 
manac and National Repository for the Year 1844, 18mo. 
4s. bd.—The Land of Israel, by Rev. A. Keith, post 8vo. 9s. 
6d. cl.—The Order of the Daily Service of the Church, by 
T. Tallis, new edit. by J. Bishop, &vo. 6s. cl—Wordsworth's 
Greece, Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical, 2nd edit. imp. 
8vo. ll. 11s. 6d. cl.—The Highlands of Ethiopia, by Major 
W. C. Harris, 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s.—Memoirs of Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scotland, by L. 8. Buckingham, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cl. 
—Chronicles of Gretna Green, by P. O. Hutchinson, Esq., 
2 vols. post Uvo. 21s. cl.—Adventures of Mr. Ledbury and 
his Friend Jack Johnson, by A. Smith, Esq., 3 vols. post Svo. 
31s. Gd. cl,—New Sketches of Every Day Life, a Diary, 
with Strife and Peace, by Frederika Bremer, translated by 
Mary Ilowitt, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds—Scott's Poetical 
Works, Vol. I. ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ fc. 8vo. 5s. 
cl.—Encyclopedia Metropolitana, First Division, Vol. IH. 
completing the Pure Sciences, 4to. 2/. 12s. 6d. cl.—Comic 
Arithmetic, or Figures for the Million, post 8vo. 7s. cl.— 
Love and Money, an Every Day Tale, by Mary Howitt, 
18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—The Book of Curiosities, Natural and 
Artificial, square 2s. 6d, cl.— Young England's Little Library, 
a Collection of Original Tales for Children, small 4to. 8s. 6d. 
plain, 12s. col.—Adam’s (Rev. W.) The Distant Hills, 12mo. 
2s. Gd. cl.—ditto, Sacred Allegories, 12mo. 4s. 6d. el.— 
Cotton's Short and Simple Letters to Cottagers, 12mo. 3s. (id. 
cl.—The Life and Times of the good Lord Cobham, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s. c.—The Work Table and Embroidery Frame 
Companion, new edit. 32mo. 3s. cl.— South'sSermons, l'art VL, 
royal 8vo. 2s. 6d.swd.—Union and Parish Officer's Pocket 
Almanac and Guide, 12mo. 3s. cl.—Marshall'’s Notes on the 
Episcopal Polity of the Church, 8vo. 12s. cl.—Scenes of 
Childhood, square, l6mo. 2s. Gd. cl—Eagle Cliff, a Tale, 
square, 16mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Arnot's Hindustani Grammar, new 
edit., by Duncan Forbes, royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Kreb’s 
Guide to Writing Latin, by 8. 1. Taylor, crown 8vo. 8s. cl. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue rush of publication towards the close of the | 
year makes such demands on time and space, that | 
we have resolved to give ourselves, this week, wholly 
to the past, and to reserve Major Harris's Travels 
in Ethiopia, Barrow's Life of Sir Francis Drake, 
Gayangos’s second volume of Al Makkari’s His- 
tory of the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain, and 
other important works, for the opening of 1844, 
Letters, also, from Cairo, of the 20th ult., we must 
reserve, except so far as to announce from them the 
death on the 17th, of Hanna Bahari Bey, vice pre- 
sident of the Council of the Interior and Minister of 
Finance ; a man of great influence, whose death, it is 
believed, will have important consequences.—And we 
can but record here the death of the once famous 
Madame Catalani, reported in the foreign journals, 
Her career, however, and the amount of its influences 
on art, were too remarkable to be dismissed thus 
briefly. 

A letter from Cairo, speaking of the Viceroy’s de- 
parture for Upper Egypt, says, “it is expected to 
result in a work of great importance—that of open- 
ing, near the first cataract, a canal, which shall con- 
duct the water from that point, along the slope of 
the Libyan chain, and consequently above the valley, 
as far as Middle Egypt. A means of irrigation will 
thus be obtained, as simple as it will be effectual.” 

The Delhi Gazette of the 28th of October, just 
received, contains a long and circumstantial account 
of proceedings at Bokhara, which, if true, would show 
that Col. Stoddart was alive and well, though a pri- 
soner, in June last, but that Conolly had been put to 
death. Other reports, in the Indian papers, tend to 
confirm this account, but we put little faith in these 
narratives. Now it is known that Europeans are 
willing to pay for, or even to welcome such reports, 
the East will furnish them in abundance. 

It is stated, that among the candidates for the 
Edinburgh Musical Professorship, vacated by Sir 
H. R. Bishop, the real “ tug of war” will be between 
Mr. Donaldson, an ex-professor highly esteemed in 
the North, and Dr. Gauntlett, whose skill,asa theorist, 
lecturer, critic, and organ player, is better known in 
the South. Mr. W.S. Bennett, also, is said to be in 
the field.—Signor Persiani’s ‘ Il Fantasma,’ seems to 
have been well received at the Italian Opera House, 
in Paris, in spite of the improbability of its libretto, 
Any relief from Donnizetti must, just now, be wel- 
come—his ‘ Maria di Rohan’ having failed to please 
—while his more pompous ‘Dom Sebastien’ at 
L’ Académie, sarcastically entitled by some small wit 
of the parterre, * The Funcral in Five Acts,’ is ad- 
mitted, on all hands, to be a lugubrious mistake. M, 
Léon Pillet, the manager, has started for Italy, in 
quest of singers.—The last news of our Opera man- 
ager, Mr. Lumley, was from Naples. We have but 
little faith in these tours of discovery. When will 
those whose business it is to cater for the public 





learn, that besides producing what is or has been 


famous, it would be a wise policy to search out and 
encourage what may become so? The thing turned 
from, by common consent, appears to be Originality ! 
The new opera of MM. Scribe and Auber, for the 
Opéra Comique, is to have the taking title of ‘The 
Syrens."—Ourown French theatre opens in the middle 
of next month, with M. Achard as chief attraction. 

From Berlin we hear, that the Minister of Justice 
has appointed a commission, charged with the some- 
what curious task for a commission, of writing the 
lives of the greatest criminals who have been con- 
demned by the tribunals of Prussia, during the last 
ten years. Great reforms in civil and criminal legis- 
lation are spoken of, as being in contemplation, or 
preparation, for that country ;—including, amongst 
the former, the abolition of imprisonment for debt, 
—and, amongst the latter, oral pleadings, publicity of 
debates, and trial by jury. Accounts are given from 
Quedlinburg, ef a visit, made by the Prussian King, 
at the end of last month, to the celebrated vault be- 
neath the chapel of the castle in that town,—which 
chapel is built entirely of sandstone, whose exhala- 
tions are reported to have the property of preserving 
bodies from corruption. To test the virtue of this 
species of embalming, his Majesty caused to be 
opened the tomb containing the remains of the Em- 
peror Henry the First, who died in 936, and that 
enclosing the body of the famous Countess of Ke- 
nigsmark, the mother of Marshal Saxe, who died in 
1728. The body of the Emperor was dried up, the 
features were undistinguishable, and the vestments 
crumbled into dust :—but the body of the Countess 
was wonderfully preserved, the face yet retaining the 
traces of her marvellous beauty. Her dress, con- 
sisting of a robe of silver brocade, a Mary-Stuart 
cap, in white velvet, embroidered with silver and 
pearls, white silk stockings, and white satin shoes, 
had all the gleam and freshness of novelty. 

A paragraph has gone the round of the daily 
papers, headed “Caution to the public,” to the effect 
that a method has been discovered “of forming 
figures, groups, &c. in zinc, which, being bronzed, 
have all the appearance of real bronzes, while the 
malleability of the material renders their formation 
so easy, that a figure may be thus produced at a cost 
of 50s. which would cost 30 guineas if cast in brass ;” 
and that several collectors have been deceived by 
these counterfeits. Would this were true! Of course 
where the cheap article is sold for, and at the price 
of the more costly, fraud is practised, and the frau- 
dulent dealer ought to be sent to the treadmill ; but 
the discovery, if made, is important. We doubt it, 
for obvious reasons—doubt that the counterfeits have 
“ all the appearance of real bronzes’’—but should be 
glad to know where specimens may be seen. 


It is no unmeet farewell to the Year, to close it 
by a Poet’s epitaph on a Poet. The following is 
the inscription prepared by Wordsworth for the 
monument to Southey, in Crosthwaite Church, near 
Keswick, which the friends and neighbours of the 
deceased Laureate have decided on erecting :— 

“ Sacred to the memory of Robert Southey, whose mortal 
remains are interred in the neighbouring churchyard. 
He was born at Bristol, October 4, 1774, and died, after 
a residence of nearly forty years, at Greta Hall, in this 
parish, March 21, 1843. 

** Ye torrents foaming down the rocky steeps, 

Ye lakes wherein the Spirit of Water sleeps, 
Ye vales and hills, whose beauty hither drew 
The Poet's steps, and fixed him here, on you. 
llis eyes have closed; and ye, loved books, no more 
Shall Southey feed upon your precious lore, 
To works that ne'er shall forfeit their renown, 
Adding immortal labours of his own: 
Whether he traced historic truth with zeal 
For the State's guidance, or the Church's weal; 
Or Fancy, disciplined by studious Art, 
Informed his pen, or Wisdom of the heart, 
Or Judgments sanctioned in the patriot’s mind 
By reverence for the rights of all mankind. 
Large were his aims, yet in no human breast 
Could private feclings find a holier nest. 
His joys, his griefs, have vanished like a cloud 
From Skiddaw’s top; but he to lleaven was vowed 
Through a long life, and calmed by Christian faith 
In his pure soul the fear of change and death.” 
Will be shortly Closed. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Two Pictures, now exhibiting, represent the CATHEDRAL 
of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset and Moonlight, 
painted by M. Renovx, and the BASILICA of ST. PAUL, near 

ome, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted byM. Bouton. 

Open from Ten till Four.—N.B. The Gloria, from Haydn's Service, 

No. 1, will be performed during the midnight effect of the Cathedral 

of Notre Dame, 
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Christmas Holidays. 
At the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION an increase of 
POWERFUL and BRILLIANT EFFECTS in ELECTRICITY 
is exhibited by ARMSTRONG’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC MA- 
CHINE. A new field is opened for ne on a magnified 
scale, a variety of ohjects in ART, SCIENCE, and NATURAL HIS- 
TORY, by means of LONGBOTTOM’S OPAQUE MICROSCOPE, 
showing also an extraordinary OPTICAL ILLUSION. New DIS- 
SOLVING VIEWS. A List of the POPULAR LECTURES which 
will be delivered during the Week is suspended in the Hall of Manu- 
factures. Holloway's ORIGINAL CRAYON DRAWINGS from 
RAPHAEL'S CARTOONS, numerous MODELS in MOTION, 
DIVER and DIVING BELL. Conductor of the Band—T. Wallis, 
Mus. Doc. Admission, One Shilling.—Schools, Half-price. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Gerotoaicat Socrery.—Dec. 13,—The President, 
Mr. Warburton, in the chair.—The Rev. T. Image 
was elected a Fellow.—The following papers were 
read :—1. ‘Notes respecting the Coal Measures, 
Limestone, and Gypsiferous Strata of the Island of 
Cape Breton,’ by Mr. R. Brown. The author gives 
the details of certain sections in the coal fields of 
Cape Breton, confirmatory of Mr. Lyell’s views of 
the relative age of the gypsum and other strata in 
that island.—2. *On the lower Carboniferous Rocks 
or Gypsiferous Formation of Nova Scotia,’ by Mr. 
J. W. Dawson, of Pictou, Nova Scotia.—The coal 
formation of the eastern part of Nova Scotia consists 
of a great thickness of sandstones, shales, and con- 
glomerates of various reddish and grey colours. The 
lower part of the series is distinguished by the pre- 
sence of limestones with marine shells and gypsum. 
In this paper the author examines the structure and 
relations of the lower or gypsiferous formation, pre- 
facing it with a notice of the general disposition of the 
rocks of the carboniferous system in the region ex- 
tending along the shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
from Tatmagouche to Antigonish Harbour. The 
gypsiferous formation is described as met with at 
East River, Merigonish, Antigonish, and Shubena- 
cardie, The results of Mr. Dawson’s inquiries con- 
firm the views advanced by Mr. Lyell in his papers 
on the geology of Nova Scotia.—3. *On Concretions 
in the Red Crag at Felixtow, Suffolk,’ by the Rev. 
Prof. Henslow.—The concretions described are more 
or less spheroidal, fusiform, and cylindrical, many of 
them amorphous masses of a fine-grained compact, 
dark brown, ferruginous claystone. Their surfaces 
are smooth, often polished, and they sometimes in- 
clude organic remains, Prof. Henslow regards them 
as of coprolitic origin. Resembling them are certain 
silicified masses, which prove to be the petro-tym- 
panic bones of extinct cetacea ; and Prof. Owen has 
determined that Prof. Henslow’s specimens belonged 
to no less than four distinct species of whales of the 
genus Balena. 





Boranicau Society.—Nov. 29.—Seventh Anniver- 
sary Meeting.—J. Reynolds, Esq., Treasurer, in the 
chair.—From the Report of the Council it appeared 
that thirteen new members had been elected since 
the last anniversary, and that the Society now con- 
sisted of one hundred and fifty-nine members.—The 
donations of foreign plants had far exceeded that of 
any former year, and many valuable British speci- 
mens had also been received. The Cryptogamic 
Collection (both British and foreign) had much in- 
creased, many new species having been received. 
The Report was unanimously adopted. A ballot 
then took place for the Council for the ensuing year, 
when J. E. Gray, Esq., F.R.S., was re-elected Pre- 
sident, and the Chairman Treasurer. 





Mepico-BoranicaL Socrety.— Dec, 14.— Dr. 
Cooke in the chair. 

A paper was read by Mr. Barham on the Solanum 
dulcamara, in which he corrected a prevailing error 
among botanists, by whom the plant is described as 
twining. Mr. Barham exhibited a collection of the 
stems of the Solanum, none of which had any preten- 
sion to be so described. He observes that he has 
long been acquainted with it in every variety of soil, 
from the top of a dry wall to a wet ditch, but has 
never met with a twiningstem; of that he is of opinion, 
if such should ever have been observed, that it must 
be a deviation from the usual character. The stem 
will not unfrequently be found ten or twelve feet in 
length, sometimes nearly straight, at others present- 
ing a zigzag appearance, and should it grow amongst 
bushes, from the support afforded, its growth will be 
upwards, if amongst grass the part of the stem in con- 
tact assumes a warty appearance, and eventually be- 
comes radicant, 





The secretary afterwards read a communication 
by Mr. Hooper, on the Essential Oils of the Anthemis 
nobilis. The blue oil was obtained from the flowers, 
the pale yellow from the herb after the flowers had 
been gathered. Mr. Hooper observes, that the 
flower from the plant of the first year’s cultivation 
is best adapted for medicinal purposes, and yields a 
greater quantity of essential oil and extract. Many 
persons prefer the wild plant, on account of the cul- 
tivated variety degenerating after the first year’s 
growth. 

Specimens of the leaves of the Conium maculatum 
dried in June 1842, and of the strobules of the hop 
dried in Sept. last by spontaneous evaporation, were 
exhibited by Mr. Hooper, asillustrating the advantages 
of that process. 

Mr. Mowbray next laid before the meeting spe- 
cimens of extracts prepared in vacuo by a modified 
apparatus, of which he gave a brief description, pro- 
mising further explanation at the next meeting. 





Enytomotocicat Socrety.— Nov. 6,— George 
Newport, Esq., President, in the chair.— Various 
insects were exhibited, including illustrations of the 
natural history of a species of moth which infests the 
stems of the sugar-cane in the island of Madeira. Mr. 
Yarrell exhibited some singular parasitic annulose 
animals, which infest different kinds of fish___A_ paper 
by Mr. Waterhouse, containing descriptions of a new 
species of Curculionidz, from the Phillippine Islands 
was read, and a long discussion ensued on a question 
of zoological nomenclature, not contemplated in the 
Report of the Committee on that subject appointed | 
by the British Association. 

Dec. 4.—The President in the chair.—Mr. West- 
wood exhibited specimens and drawings of some new 
and rare species of Goliath beetles, Pausside, and 
other exotic coleopterous insects; and Mr. Hope ex- 
hibited a large collection of drawings of the transfor- 
mations of Indian moths and butterflies, made by 
Mr. E. Downes. The following papers were read: 
‘An account of the proceedings of a small Acarideous 
insect, which infested the plane trees in the Regent’s 
Park during the past summer in countless myriads, 
spinning its web over the stems, and causing the 
leaves to wither to a great extent,’ by Mr. Wilson, 
with additional notes by Mr. White; ‘ Memoir onthe 
occurrence of thoracic bronchia, in the perfect state 
of P. teronarcys, a genus of Neuropterous insects,’ by 
the President.—Mr. Walton mentioned the capture 
of the real Curculio Bacchus, of Linnzus, on the 20th 
of September last, upon.a young oak tree in Kent. 





Microscoricat Socrety.—Dec. 20.—E. J. Que- 
kett, Esq. in the chair—A communication from Mr. 
Tuck, upon certain Parasites in the Dog, was read. 
—These parasites were found by Mr. Topping, on 
examining microscopically the contents of the pus- 
tules in a mangy dog. They belong to the genus 
Demodex (Owen), first discovered, figured, and de- | 
scribed by Dr. Lemon, of Berlin, as inhabiting the | 
sebaceous sacs and hair follicles of the human skin. | 
The discovery of this parasite may throw some light 
on the cause of the disease called “ mange,” a dis- 
temper by no means confined to one class of animals, 
while at the same time it is far from being certain 
whether this insect is the exciting cause, or is merely 
developed during the progress of that disorder.— 
The chairman made some observations upon Teiti- 
gonia septendecim, a North American insect, sent by 
Prof. Bailey, the ovipositor of which, he stated, forms 
a curious microscopical object. He exhibited speci- 
mens of the male and female insect, and also some 
wood, illustrating the injury done by it. He also laid 
before the society some earth from Petersburg, in 
Virginia, described by Prof. Rogers as containing 
fossil animalcules, and noticed several new forms 
found in it—Mr. Ross communicated an observation 
relative to the Daguerréotype Process first noticed 
by R. H.Solly, Esq. If an ordinary Daguerréotype 
portrait be examined with a power of about 200 
linear, the surface in the parts upon which the light 
has acted, instead of being perfectly smooth, is found 
to be covered with a series of minute dots or globules, 
arranged in a hexagonal form.—A Fluid for cleaning 
Glass was also presented. It consists of a strong 
solution of nut-galls. Glass wiped with this fluid is 
effectually freed from all greasiness.—Mr. Busk ex- 
hibited the Achromatic Object-Glass of a Telescope, 











having a minute conferva growing between the lenses 
composing it. Some discussion took place as to 
whether this appearance was the effect of vegetation 
or produced by a species of crystallization on the 
surface of the glass. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Mon. Entomological Society, 8. 
~ Chemical Society, 8. 
WED. Geological Society, half-past 8. 
TuUR. Zoological Society, 3. 
Fri. Botanical Society, 8. 





FINE ARTS. 


DECORATION. 
House-Painting—(concluded.) 


Attnoveu the character of the room to be deco- 
rated should influence the mode in which the colour- 
ing is treated, it need not much affect the choice of 
the colours themselves. These, according to the 
principles we have endeavoured to enforce, should be 
chosen principally with reference to the aspect of the 
room. Partly from habit and association, and partly 
from the peculiar uses to which roomsare applied, we 
are inclined to exact a particular style of decoration, 
correspondent with the character of the room; and 
in houses of the better class, a certain sort of charac- 
teristic style is kept up. In libraries, for instance, we 
desiderate an air of quiet and repose ; in drawing-rooms, 
vivacity and lightsomeness ; in dining-rooms, richness, 
and comfortableness especially, should be the predo- 
minant impressions. But in order to obtain these 
characteristic effects, we have to look less to the colour 
itself than to the mode of treating it. 

In respect of the library, Mr. Hay says—“ The most 
appropriate style of colouring for libraries is solemn 
and grave, and no richer colouring should be employed 
than is necessary to give the effect of grandeur, which 
can scarcely be done where one monotonous tint pre- 
vails; but care should be taken not to disturb the 
quiet and solemn tone which ought to characterize 
the colouring of all apartments of this description.” 
It appears to us, with all submission to so excellent 
an authority, that in order to associate quietude with 
a library, it is not necessary to choose dull and solemn 
colours. Even the brightest and warmest of colours 
might be selected, if the aspect required it, and so 
treated as to produce the effect of extreme stillness. 
We might almost venture to colour a library crimson, 
or orange itself, and not interrupt the associations of 
quiet more than if we used drab or neutral tints. In 
rooms applied to the purpose of study, there should 
be no contrastsof colours, When the colour is chosen, 
none but shades of that same colour should be intro- 
duced—in the room itself or its furniture ; and even 
these should not be violently contrasted, but gradually 
blended and harmonized together. If the walls are 
papered, the patterns should be extremely simple, and 
unobtrusive. More, perhaps, from association than 
any other cause, painting upon wood-work seems 
unsuitable to a library, and no colour seems so 
proper as that of the wood itself, both for the book- 
shelves, the doors, and even the flooring. We think 





| no one will dispute this point of taste who is familiar 


with the libraries of our universities, where, in the 
majority of cases, the oak-work has been left un- 
painted. At Blenheim, the wood-work of the library 
is painted a deadly cold white; and at the library of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford, the shelves are coloured 
a sombre, disagreeable green, so solemn and grim- 
looking, that the fancy of a student would be entirely 
suppressed by it. In both these instances the general 
impression is uncomfortable. At Windsor, in the 
Queen’s private library, there is a general use of black 
and crimson, or rather scarlet, in the furniture, and 
the effect in conjunction with the surrounding oak 
colour, though seemingly opposed to the principle of 
avoiding contrasts in a library, is decidedly good. 
In Dining-rooms 

we may employ considerable varieties of colour, 
provided they are harmoniously combined ; but very 
vivid contrasts should rather be avoided. The colours 
should be of a stronger shade, and have a more sub- 
stantial appearance than in breakfast or drawing- 
rooms; and we may even venture on gilding, if it is 
used with judgment and in small quantities. Unless 
the aspect of the dining-room is south or south-west, 
walls of crimson may always be used with good effect. 
It is a most safe colour to hang all pictures or prints 
against, and few rooms now-a-days are wanting in 
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them. Unmindful of the aspect being south, the state 
yooms at St. James’s Palace, which have been recently 
decorated, have been hung with crimson flock paper. 
Even at this season of the year, the impression sug- 
gested is hot and uncomfortable. What will it be in 
a crowded drawing-room in the month of June ? In- 
deed, the general taste in the re-decoration of these 
rooms, seems to us a little below what we have a right 
to expect in a palace—in a palace, too, especially 
used for state and public ceremonies. Architecturally, 
the rooms themselves have nothing to boast of, and 
their architecture is not likely to suggest characteristic 
decoration: they are well-proportioned apartments, 
generally devoid of ornament, and the little there is, 
belongs to the Age of Louis the Fourteenth. Still, 
something better might surely have been done. The 
ceilings are nearly the same in colour as the doors 
and woodwork—a reddish white. The ornaments and 
mouldings are covered with heavy masses of gilding, 
laid on with a lavish and tasteless hand. The walls 
are of adeep crimson-pink, The ornamental patterns 
are of a common-place heavy character, in raised 
flock paper. A high whitish dado supports this deep 
body of colour, The whole strikes us as being of a 
very common-place character, little likely to impress 
foreigners with favourable views of our progress in 
taste. 

Always bearing in mind the question of aspect, 
stronger contrasts and greater varieties may enter into 
the treatment of colours in a 

Drawing-room 

thanin other apartments. As this class of rooms is most 
constantly used in the evening, we must be especially 
mindful not to employ colours which become changed 
in appearance by artificial light, or which do not 
“light up” well, as ladies of taste commonly express 
themselves in such matters. Thus all greens, except 
that bright and peculiar one known as “ Emerald 
green,” must be especially avoided, since by an artifi- 
cial light they become undistinguishable from blues. 
No blues but bright blues should be used. Dark 
blue becomes very dulland heavy. Purple and dark 
greenare little better than black by lamp light. Yet 
we have seen the panels of some most tasteful boudoirs 
hung with dark green velvet. Pale yellows or prim- 
rose colour become white. When the colours of the 
furniture are light and cool in tone, French white and 
gilding may be judiciously used in a drawing-room, 
and emerald green, in union with white and gilding 
upon the wood-work and ceilings, has a lively and 
brilliant effect. It is in the drawing-room, that gilding 
may be most profusely introduced, and probably there 
is no kind of architecture likely to be met with in 
our country at the present time which would forbid 
its use. When well executed, gilding is durable for 
many years, even amidst the smoke and dirt of a 
London habitation. In a country atmosphere, it 
lasts bright for more than a century—and is capable 
of being cleaned and restored. 

In no rooms is there greater latitude for the display 
of judicious harmony of colours than in 

Bed-rooms, 
because in them we find the masses for colouring—in 
the bed-furniture, the carpets and walls—very equally 
distributed. Here as in all other rooms, the con- 
sideration of aspect isomnipotent. On account ofits 
superior facility for insuring cleanliness by frequent 
washing, our own choice induces us to recommend 
white furniture for the hangings of the bed, univer- 
sally, but especially in London; and there is no diffi- 
culty, even with this large mass of white, in realizing 
excellent harmony of colouring either with warm or 
cool colours surrounding it. 
For Passages, Halls, and Staircases, 

variety of colours, as well as any strong contrast be- 
tween them, is rather to be avoided. It does not 
appear to us necessary that they should be always 
cool in tone, as Mr. Hay suggests: on the contrary, 
we think it important that these parts should suggest 
comfortable warmth in a cold aspect; at the same 
time we would have the colouring rather of a neutral 
character, in order that the features of colouring in 
each of the rooms leading from the staircases and 
passages should appear the more marked and cha- 
racteristic, Although, as a general rule, we are averse 
to any kind ofimitation in decoration, we are inclined 
not only to tolerate but to recommend, for the sake 
of its superior economy, the employment of the 





imitative marble and wood-work papers, for the pas- 
sages of the middling and smaller sized houses. ‘The 
papers we allude to, are of comparatively recent in- 
troduction, and are produced, not as the coarsely 
marked old-fashioned marble and oak papers were, 
by block printing, but by hand work. The success 
of these modern imitations in the best of them is so 
perfect, that they are hardly distinguishable from the 
reality. There is no mechanical monotony in the 
graining, which is flowing and well blended, and we 
have all the variety of colour and marking that is 
found in the wood and marble themselves, The cost 
of these papers with the hanging and varnishing 
after hanging is not half the price of three coats of 
good oil-painting. In this case we can tender to the 
reader our own experience as to the cost and dur- 
ability of a paper thus applied to a passage. It is 
nearly five years since we knew a staircase covered 
with an oak grained paper, varnished, and the doors, 
mouldings, and other wood-work throughout the 
staircase, grained correspondingly. The cost of the best 
execution in this mode, was below half the estimate 
for painting in plain colours the same surface, and 
the wear has been excellent. It is desirable after 
the first year of the hanging of the paper to have a 
second coat of varnish applied, whereby a good surface 
is obtained which admits of cleaning. 
What shall colours be mixed in ? 

We have thus far spoken generally of the main 
principles which should regulate the choice and treat- 
ment of colours in ordinary house painting, but have 
said nothing as to the particular medium or vehicle 
in which the colours themselves should be mixed 
and used. This may be either oil or water. Oil- 
painting must be used in almost all cases where wood- 
work is to be coloured, for water-colours are not very 


adhesive to a wood surface, and are soon rubbed off 


where there is much wear. Oil-painting is also com- 
monly used for colouring plaster and other surfaces ; 
but in these cases oil is by no means so essential as in 
wood-work. For surfaces which are subject to be- 
come soiled and dirty, oil-painting should be used, as 
it admits of cleansing, if well and properly done; 
but in places which are not peculiarly exposed to 
these common accidents, water-colouring will suftice, 
and is preferable on account of its vastly superior 
cheapness. The best distemper or water-colouring 


may be performed at almost one-fourth the price of 


oil-colouring. Walls to receive water-colouring are 
much protected from injury by blows and scratches, 
if they are first covered with paper before being 
coloured. This adds to the cost, but it is not at all 
necessary for the production of ornamental effects, 
and may be dispensed with where the usage of the 
walls is not likely to be rough. In such cases the 
colouring may be painted at once on the plaster itself. 

It seems—though we do not know that any actual 
experiments have yet been made—that the colouring 
of walls in water-colours might be done once, and for 
ever, in a most effective way, after the fresco fashion, 
It would only be necessary to use proper lime in 
plastering the walls. Lime would doubtless have to 
be expressly prepared as for fresco painting; but as 
the preparation is little more than a work of time, 
there do not appear to be any great difficulties in the 
process. We look forward to an early day for see- 


ing ornamental paintings in fresco on the walls of 


houses of the larger size; but the suggestion here 
thrown out is meant for application generally to the 
commonest kind of plaster walls. 

The general opinion seems to be, that unpapered 
walls have a common, unfinished effect, and such an 
opinion, founded on their usual mode of treatment, 
is not incorrect; but this need not be the case. 
A judiciously coloured apartment, which has some 
slight ornamental bordering, or which is divided into 
panels by lines, may at a very trifling cost be made to 
assume a far more tasteful appearance, than one 
which is covered by fashionable papers of the most 
expensive sort, bordered with a gold beading at a 
shilling per foo The principal reason for a pre- 
ference of the use of water-colours, is their superior 
economy to oil-painting. In all cases, however, 
where durability is desirable, oil-painting is prefer- 
able. It may be remarked, that there are certain 
tints of colours which are realized more purely in 


water than in oil-colours; and that, as a general rule, | 


water colours are quite suitable for ceilings. ; 
Where wood-work has been once painted, paint 


must continue to be used; but where this has not 

been the case, we strongly recommend that the wood- 

work should not be painted unless for special reasons. 
Varnishing Woods. 

The opportunity of having the wood unpainted 
seldom occurs, except in new houses, and not even 
in them, unless very early means are taken to stop 
the painter’s brush, The deal which is used in 
ordinary houses is often very handsomely marked in 
its graining, and if a little attention were paid to 
the selection of it, beautiful wood might be chosen 
for the panels of the doors, shutters, and the 
more conspicuous parts of the room. When the 
wood, which it is thought desirable should be kept 
free from painting, is new and fresh, it should 
receive two or three coats of copal varnish. For 
a few years its tone will resemble that of satin 
wood, and afterwards it will become somewhat 





richer in colour. We have seen wood thus treated, 
|which has looked as handsome as grained work 
costing some shillings per yard in the imitation. The 
| varnish being transparent, the knots, and veins, 
and marking in the wood are quite distinct. If it 
be desired to deepen the tone of the wood, asphaltum 
should be ground up with the varnish, and the colour 
may be toned to resemble the hue of the horse- 
chesnut. In panelled work it would be neither costly 
nor difficult to select wood of the same kind, but of 
different colourings and grainings, for the different 
| parts, or to colour the beadings, leaving the panels 
untouched. Gilding on the beading produces an ex- 
tremely handsome look. We have seen sunken 
mouldings filled in with great effect and beauty 
by black patterns, imitative of inlaid ebony, so good 
|in appearance, that they can scarcely be distin- 
guished from genuine wood-work, and, in this case, 
| the success quite reconciles us to the imitation, 
These patterns may be produced with great sharp- 
| ness and neatness by lithographic printing on straw 
coloured paper. Not only the perpendicular wood- 
work, but the horizontal, as in floors, may be vyar- 
nished. Floors by being occasionally oiled, become 
rich in colour; and polished, the deal wood looks 
almost as well as the oak in colour, which we see only 
in houses of great magnificence. They are easily 
cleaned with a damp flannel, and require no scrub- 
bing. ‘Two or three Persian or Turkish rugs suffice 
for all carpeting, and the effect is very comfortable 
and luxurious. This mode of treatment by varnish, 
instead of paint, seems especially applicable to stairs. 
It is almost unnecessary to say that the cost is very 
much cheaper than oil painting, besides being often- 
times greatly superior in its coloured effect. 

The treatment of ornamental patterns, though 
occurring in house painting, is not more connected 
with it than with other branches of ornamental deco- 
ration,—carpets, hangings, floor-cloths, &c., and we 
therefore prefer, as the subject cannot be merely 
glanced at, to postpone the consideration of it. In 
the meantime, however, we will not conclude this 
series of papers without a word of caution on the 
subject of— 


Imitations. 

We have already indicated what our views are on 
this subject generally, in speaking of the decorations 
at the Travellers’ Club (see ante, p. 737). 

As a general rule, we advise that all imitations 
should be avoided. Oftentimes what is most objec- 
tionable in taste may be traced to be imitation in 
some shape or other. ‘The lowest kind of picture- 
making is that where the merits rest solely on imita- 
tion. Servile imitation is the last thing a great 
painter aims at. It ought equally to be avoided by 
the house-decorator. It is only tolerable in propor- 
tion as it is successful. It would, perhaps, be carry- 
ing objection to imitation too far, to decry the use of 
scagliola marbles, which so nearly resemble the ori- 
ginal, that only a practised eye can distinguish them. 
These, as well as painted imitations of wood, are only 
tolerable where the genuine thing, or something as 
good, is unattainable, and where the work is very 
well done. We cannot excuse such things as painted 
imitative wood or stone at the British Museum, the 
passages of the Travellers’ Club, or the Hall of the 
Reform Club. 

All imitations of forms, such as mock painted 
windows, doors, cornices, mouldings, bas-reliefs of all 
kinds in metal or otherwise, show poverty of inven- 
tion and meanness of taste, Ifa cornice is wanting 
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between a ceiling and the wall, either put it up, or 
find some legitimate ornament which shall supply its 
place. There is no excuse whatever for such things 
under any circumstances, but especially at the pre- 
sent time, when forms of every kind may be procured in 
material of every sort—plaster, paper, leather, caked 
sawdust, &c., at every variety of price. When we 
see imitations of these things perpetrated at much 
cost in great houses, we cannot be surprised at find- 
ing still worse imitations on the same false principles 
in houses of a lower grade. The imitation of metal- 
work painted on the panels of the doors of the Tra- 
vellers’ Club belongs to the same family of decora- 
tive fallacies as the Gothic archways and windows 
which cover the halls of houses at rentals of 20/. 
a-year, 

Besides imitation of form, we have also imitation 
of colours in our ornaments and furniture ; coloured 
flowers stamped all over the walls,—ill-executed 
affectations of wearisome monotony. 

In all periods when Art may be said to have any 
distinctive character of its own,—we may take any of 
the epochs of Middle Age Art, even that of the 
Elizabethan period, considered to be one of the most 
mixed and debased,—we shall find that though orna- 
ment was based, as of necessity it must be, on the 
features of Nature, it did not affect a servile imitation 
of them, Ifthe general form of a flower was taken, 
it was re-adapted to its purpose, being invested in its 
re-adaptation with a character of its own,—ceasing 
to be an imitation, and becoming a new creation. 

In the foregoing papers we have said little or 
nothing about that propriety of coloured decoration, 
which is dependent on the styleof thearchitecture. We 
are not unmindful how much the style of the archi- 
tecture ought to be regarded in colouring, where there 
is any, and how much it has been regarded in the 
best period of Art; but our present object has been 
a much humbler one than that of addressing the his- 
torical painter and architect. Few modern domestic 
houses, even among the best, display any marked 
architectural character. To the majority of our 
houses, therefore, directions which would be appli- 
cable to the palazzi of modern Italy, would be use- 
less. Our hints have rather been purposed to im- 
prove the coloured decorations of the houses of the 
middle class; and in preparing our observations, we 
have aspired to speak only to the house-painter, and 
not to the artist, which said house-painter now-a- 
days, unfortunately, does not even affectto be. We 
have not even entered upon the treatment of colour- 
ing, connected with the hanging of pictures, and the 
knick-knackeries of furniture, which are usually 
found now-a-days in all houses ; we have not forgot- 
ten this branch of the subject, which may be treated 
independently or in connexion with the question of 
patterns, It would doubtless have contributed to 
both the reader’s comfort and our own, to have had 
before us, for reference, specific examples of right 
and wrong practice in colouring; but this was ob- 
viously impracticable. If we find that our aim in 
this matter has not been vain, perhaps some oppor- 
tunity of doing so may be found hereafter. 








MISCELLANEA ; 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—Dec. 4.—A paper 
was read by M. Séguier on the improvements effected 
by M. L. Bernard in the manufacture of fire-arms. It 
states that musket-barrels of his making, only 72 
centimétres (about two feet) in length, and weighing 
less than 2lb, English, had been successively loaded 
with 11, 22, 33, 44, and even 50 grammes (nearly 2 
ounces) of powder, and 62, 124, 186, 248, and 281 
grammes of shot, being double, quadruple, sextuple, 
octuple, and decuple charges, and that they sustained 
these violent trials with only a bulging of half a milli- 
métre. Inonetrial a barrel sustained, without bursting, 
acharge of 55 grammes of powder and 300 of shot.— 
A letter was received from Rio Janeiro, from M. de 
Castelnau, who has been charged by the Minister of 
Public Instruction with a scientific mission in South 
America. The letter contains the results of observa- 
tions made at Rio. Notwithstanding the difficulties 
predicted for the remainder of his journey, the pro- 
secution of which even the Emperor of Brazil has 
declared to be impossible, M. de Castelnau announces 
that he was about to set out for Villa-Rica, the 
capital of the district of the mines, from whence he 
will proceed to Paracatu, Goyaz, Mattogrosso, &c,— 











M. C. Deville communicated the results of the ob- 
servations which he had made at the Antilles on the 
catastrophe of the 8th February. He shows that 
the oscillations were all in the same direction. As to 
the effects witnesséd on the earth, he states that the 
openings were of two kinds—those of a simple crack- 
ing, and which were found alike on the plains and at 
all elevations—and others from which were thrown 
up water and mud to a height of about five feet, but 
without any gaseous emission. M. Deville’s observa- 
tions confitm the theories of M. de Buch and his 
distinction of central volcanoes and volcanic chains. 
The volcanic action presents two distinct tendencies— 
by one it centralizes its efforts round a point more or 
less elevated ; by the other it distributes them in lines 
which have an invariable character.— Dec. 11.—M. 
Arago announced to the Academy that M. Faye had 
determined the parabolic elements of the comet dis- 
covered by him on the 22d ult., and ascertained from 
them that it is a new comet.—A paper by M. Pallas 
on the influence of leaves in the feeundation of plants, 
was then read.—A report was read by M. Pariset on 
a method of education for young idiots, by M. Seguin. 
—Dec. 18—The only Report worthy of the slightest 
notice was on a new description of Diligence. 

M. Casimir Delavigne.—At the funeral of M. 
Casimir Delavigne the corners of the pall were 
held by the Count de Montalivet, representing the 
King’s household; M. Victor Hugo, representing 
the Institute; M. Melesville, on the part of the 
Society of Dramatic Authors; and M. Samson, for 
the Sociétaires of the Théatre Frangais. Two of 
the King’s carriages, and one belonging to the 
Duke de Nemours, came immediately after the 
funeral car. Several corporations of workmen also 
sent deputations. The members of the Institute, a 
great number of peers, deputies, and magistrates, M. 
Villemain, Minister of Public Instruction, M. Dupin, 
M. Béranger, the Committee of the Dramatic As- 
sociation, the Society of Gens de Lettres, the artists 
of the Theatre Frangais, the pupils of the Conserva- 
toire, the principal performers of the Paris theatres 
—amongst the rest Mile. Rachel and Mile, Anais— 
accompanied the cortége. The Siécle gives the fol- 
lowing account of the last moments of the Poet :— 
“The invalid, accompanied by his wife and son, 
was obliged to stop at Lyons by the progress of his 
malady. A physician was called in, who considered 
his illness fatal, and informed Madame Delavigne 
that her husband had only a few hours to live. He 
succeeded, however, by his manner in restoring calm- 
ness of mind to the patient, who had been at first 
alarmed. About eight o'clock the same evening, the 
poet, when lying in bed, and in full possession of his 
faculties, asked his wife, in order to amuse the son, 
to read aloud. She accordingly took up Guy Man- 
nering, and continued reading for about three-quarters 
of an hour, at which time the patient asked for some 
drink. As she was taking some precaution, when 
offering him the glass, not to fatigue him, he cried 
out, ‘Oh! give it, 1am strong enough!’ He then 
raised himself up with some difficulty, and, leaning 
his head on his right-hand, asked his wife to continue. 
But his features were already changed, for death was 
near. Madame Delavigne perceived the alteration, 
but, concealing her grief, she resumed her reading, 
which her emotion rendered unintelligible. ‘* Why,’ 
said the dying man, ‘ you are skipping whole sen- 
tences ; and addressing his son told him to go on 
himself. A moment after the head of Casimir 
Delavigne fell back on the pillow. He began to 
recite some verses of a tragedy at which he had been 
at work for some time, and which was to be called 
‘Mélusine.’ In two minutes after life had fled, 
and the nearly concluded work which occupied his 
thoughts during his last moments, perished with him, 
for it is well known that the deceased never wrote 
down his pieces until after having completed them 
in his mind, and then recited them from ‘memory 
at the moment of preparing them for the theatre.” 

Ancient Ruins,—A late traveller, who has traversed 
a large portion of Northern Texas, reports that 
between Santa Fé and the Pacific, there are vestiges 
of ancient cities and ruined castles or temples. He 
says, that on one of the branches of the Rio Puerco, 
there is an immense pile of ruins, which appear to 
belong to an ancient temple. The building occu- 
pies an extent of more than an acre. There are 
many similar ruins on the Colorado. In one of the 





valleys of the Cordilleras trayersed by this river, and 
about 400 miles from its mouth, there is a large tem- 
ple still standing, its walls and spires presenting 
scarcely any trace of dilapidation. Near it, scat. 
tered along the declivity of a mountain, are the 
ruins of what must have been once a large city. The 
traces of a large aqueduct, part of which is in the 
solid rock, are still visible. Neither the Indians 
residing in the vicinity, nor the oldest Spanish settlers 
of the nearest settlements can give any account of the 
origin of these buildings. 

Eruption of Mount Etna.—Aderno, Nov.—I wrote 
to you yesterday in great haste. During the time 
I was writing my letter the top of the mountain had 
commenced, with renewed vehemence, and with tre- 
mendous noise, to throw out, at first thick black 
clouds of smoke and vapour, and soon afterwards a 
mass of water, ashes, sand, and enormous stones, 
which flew away in every direction, and probably, at 
least to leeward, to a great distance. We did not 
think ourselves any longer secure, and we leftit, to 
get nearer to the road leading to Aderno, as it had 
now become impossible, without much circuitous tra- 
velling, to reach Bronte, where I originally intended 
to proceed. We had, however, scarcely come into 
the open air, when we became aware that the present 
new volcano had also recommenced to rage, and to 
throw out a mass of fiery lava, which, as every un- 
evenness of the ground has been filled up by the 
effluxions going on since the 18th, poured down 
with immense velocity into the valley in a southern 
direction from Bronte. The vapour which this efflux 
emitted, and the gas which developed itself, made 
breathing difficult. Being so near, we began to’feel 
rather uneasy, and retired therefore towards Aderno, 
without, however, losing sight of the firestream. It 
had pursued in the mean time the direction taken up 
before, and rolled itself with a roaring noise over the 
road, already destroyed and covered thirty feet high 
with dross and rubbish, and over the descent, cultiva- 
ted with great industry, towards the sloping banks of 
the Simeto. On this descent a great number of men 
and women, inhabitants of Bronte and its vicinity, 
were busy trying to save from this universal devasta- 
tion the fruits of hard and uninterrupted toil of many 
years, When the firestream surprised them, some 
thirty persons were completely surrounded and 
burned to death, and several others could only be 
saved with great difficulty. Last night the new 
crater and the lava-stream presented a sight which 
cannot be described. The moon came coldly piere- 
ing through the gloomy clouds and hung her pale 
light over the country, bloodred illuminated by the 
fire of the eruption and of the liquid lava. Here 
and there, when the stream threw itself over a decli- 
vity or a craggy rock, a new awful noise arose ; 
when the lava reached the trees or shrubs, clear 
flames were flickering up suddenly, but only for mo- 
ments, and also the distant trees were seen to blaze 
and fall. During the night the imposing sight was 
heightened by vivid lightning forking through the 
darkness of the black clouds of smoke.—Augsburg 
Gazette. 

To what uses we may return.—Some of the timbers 
of the Royal George, that great sea-coffin in which 
800 men, women, and children, were buried at Spit- 
head in the year 1782, have, it is reported in the 
daily papers, been manufactured into a billiard-table 
for Her Majesty! with “a suitable incription”(!) 
affixed to the top of the cushion, “ engraved on a 
copper-plate formed from some of the hoops of a 
powder-barrel, brought up from the magazine.” To 
speculate on what may have been the suitable inscrip- 
tion, would perhaps, as Horatio says, be “to consider 
too curiously.” 

Liber Scholasticus.—In our review of this work we 
observed, “The author states that Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School has forty-three Fellowships at St. John’s 
College, Oxford ; thus confounding six Law Exhibi- 
tions, which are but temporary, with Fellowships 
which are permanent.” The author, in reply, ob- 
serves, “ What I did say, is, thirty-seven Fellowships, 
six Civil Law Fellowships ; thus distinguishing accu- 
rately, instead of confounding.” It appears to us, that 
the words quoted confirm our statement to the very 
letter, and that, even now, the writer does not under- 
stand the well-known difference between an Exhibi- 
tion and a Fellowship. 
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with atiitioge, by GE Lees. ra 
London: W Chesker. & Co. ; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 








prtmopuxsuy, 7 See PRINTUA, 


PHONOTYPIC a aera JOURNAL, 


pecan 
* Now ve 
Demy 8vo. 40 at “price 4d. 
jagster, P: ° 





ust Gute in n toon, res price 6s. 6d 
HE SABBAT { PANION; SE Essays 
on First Principles of egaties Faith and Practice, 
signed especially for the use of Young Persons. 
By THOM MAS DALE A. 
Canon of St. Paul’ 's, and Vicar of St. Bride's, London. 
Bowdery & Kerby, 190, Oxford-street. 


January | will be published, price 2s. 6d., illustrated, 


HE SCHOLASTIC ‘QUARTERLY ‘RE- 
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ay, in small dto 


bis di 
GQ ELECT PIEG ES from the POEMS of 
nr WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. For Schools and You 
Persons. With Ornamental Borders, &c., 7#. 6d. ; or half-boun 
gilt cdset: 8 &s. Gd. 
his will be found well adapted for a Christmas or New Year's 


London: J. Burns; E. Moxon. 


¥ i HISTORY of ENGLAND under the 
HOUSE of oru ART. plecleding the COMMONWEALTH, 
A.D. 16031683, By ROBERT VAUGHAN, L.L.D. In32 vols. 
8vo. price lés. tothe. 
London ; pabliehed under the Superintendence of the Society 
of Useful Knowledge, by Baldwin & Cradock » 47, Paternoster- 
row. 


sift. 





Also, 
The History of France. 1 vol. price 9s. 





VIEW, to advocate the cause of the Sch 1 , and 
capper: the Educational Institutions of Englan 
ublished for the Proprietors by Sherweed, "Sitbert & Piper, 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 


Spain and Portugal. 7s. 
Greece. 5s. 
Greek Literature, Vol. I. 7s. 6d. 








ZUMPT’S APES CHRONOLOGY. 
NNALES V: sme *REGNORUM et POPU- 


LORUM, imprimis Romanorum. confecti 4 C. T. 
ZUMPTIO. Librum utilissimum ad Editionem alteram ab ipso 
te AUN anctam et emendatam typis describendum curavit 

— M.A., Coll. 8.8, Trinitatis apud Cantabrig. 





In 8vo. price | 
ERMONS on DOCT RINE, DISCIPLINE, 
and PRACTICE. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER WATSON, M.A. 
of Corpus Christi College, ¢ Competes Curate of St. John's, 
am 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's chee and Waterloo-place ; and 
Hill, Cheltenham. 


BP. JEREMY TAYLOR'S PRAY ERS, NEW EDITION. 

In small 8vo. price 4s. 6d. the Fourth Edition, revised, of 
RAYERS selected from the Writings of 
BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR; adapted to the Family, 
the Closet, the Week before and after the — to many 

Occurrences of Life, and to the Use of the Cler, 
By the tte Rev. SAMUEL CL APH: Ash 7h. A. 
car of Christ Church, Ha 
Reinga St. Paul's Churchyard, he _ ey 


2mo. price 8s. 6d., the Third Edition of 
MANUAL of the RUDIMENTS of THEO- 
LOGY: containing an Abridgment of Tomline’s Ele- 
ments; an Analysis of Paley'’s Evidences ; a Summary of Pearson 
on the Creed; and a brief Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
chiefly from Burnet ; together with other miscellaneous Matters 
connected with jewish eg C porempanten, Se. &e. 
8 
Of Christ's Collzge, ‘Cambridge; Head Master of Horncastle 
jrammar School. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyerd, and Waterloo-place. 
Also, by the same Author, 

1. A Compendium of Rudiments in Theology : 
containing a Digest of Butler's Anslogs i an Epitome of Graves 
on ie omens ; andan Analysis of Newton on the Prophe- 
cies. In 12mo 


6d. 
2. A Digest of Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity. 


Int l2mo, 9s. 











In 8vo. price 10s. 6d., the First Volume of 
ERMONS on SOME of the less prominent 
FACTS and Ra eat in fac ee STORY. 
HENRY MELVILL, B.D. 
Minister of eal Chapel, tea. and Chaplain to the 
Tower of London; formerly —_ of St. Peter's College, 


‘am 
Riviagtens, St. Paul's Charchpenl. and Waterloo-place. 
f whom may be had, by the same Author, 
3 Sermons. Vol. I. Fousta edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. Il. Third edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d 
2, Sermons before the University of Cambridge 


in = "gy 1837, and 1839. In 3 vols. 8vo. (sold separately), price 5s. 
eac 





This day is published, in post 8vo. price 8s. 
HEOPHILUS ANGLICANUS; or, _ ee 
tion for the oun Student concerning the Church, and 
our own Branch of 
By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Head Master of Harrow School. 
Also, just ready, by the same Author, price 2s. strongly bound, 
Preces Selectze ; or, a Selection of Prayers, for 
the Use of Schools. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


NEW EDITIONS, 
I.,THE COOK'S ORACLE, 5s, 6d. 


“ We venture to prophesy that the ‘ Cook's Oracle’ will 
he cen consideses as the English Institute of Cookery."— Edinburgh 


‘II. DALGAIRNS* COOKERY. 6s. 
This Volume contains a Complete System of Practical Cookery, 
carefully adapted to the purposes of every-day life. 
Robert Cadell, Sdinurah Houlston & Stoneman, London. 
rly rea 
TCH'D THOUGHTS, a New Work by 
THE ETCHING CLUB, consisting of Sixty Etchings on 
Cc Capoer, many - large size, with illustrative Letter-press, origi- 
and selected 








nof Publication. 

First 20 copies, India pon half imperial paper, bound in 
cloth and gilt, each, Ten Guineas, 

200 copies quarter imperial India paper, bound in cloth and 
gilt, each, Six Guineas. 

After the above 220 copies have been printed the plates will 
be destroyed. 

Subscribers’ names received by the Henerery Secretary, Mr. 
8. Redgrave, Hyde Park-gate, Kensingt 


‘(HE LANCET for the 23rd instant, contains 

Communications from Dr. Serny, former Pupil and late 
Partner with Dr. Harrison, Physician to Harrison's Spinal In- 
firmary. On the Evidences of two Electric Fluids ; The Structure 
of Nervous Fibrils; and The Nature of Light. 

The above Communications are the result of man years’ ex- 
perience in the treatment of Spinal Affections and Deformities 
of the Limbs; they regulate his mode of practice oe. vt with 
time, to produce the most bappy Seroenations Work on 

Spinal Curvature can reek by pettatnatery eT be had 








Nitesers. Sherwood & Co. Paternoster_row, Lo 
No. 8, Nottingham-terrace, New Regent ‘park. —May 
Le consulted at San Residence from ine 1 o'clock, 


cember 27, 1843, 





Rivtngtene, ‘St. Paul's Churchyard. and Waterloo-place. 


a TEACHING SINGING, 
dy, inl vol. 8vo. 5s. 6d. ” 
CHOOL MUSIC ; or, "SONGS —- HYMNS 
from the SINGING MASTER ; comprising 76 Moral Songs 
for Children, arranged to Popular Airs, and 70 Psalms and 
Hymns, with their appropriate Tunes. 


The Singing Master. 4th edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Fireside Harmony. By Helen 8. Herschell. 8vo. 


oblong. 2s. 
Printed = Taylor & Walton. 28, Upper Gower-street. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
On the 20th inst., in patent 4474 binding. gilt edges, price 8s. 6d. 
4. coloure: 
OUNG ENGLAND'S LITTLE LIBRARY, 
a Collection oF Crigias! Teles for Children, in Prose and 
Verse, contributed by Mrs. S. C. 1, Mrs. Howitt, Mr. Gaspey 
Mr. Albert Smith, the Author of the New Tale of a Tub,’ and 
ther Authors of ‘established reputation; illustrated by Crow- 
quill, Absolon, and Cham 
Also, aa with the above, price 2s. 6d. plain, and 3s. 6d. 
oloured, bound in patent cloth, gilt edges 
THE BOOK OF CURIOSITIES, 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, 
Descriptive ,- the most remarkable Natural Ebenemens, and 
principal Wonders of Ancient Art 
ondon: Wm. S, Orr & Co. 
ew Faia gton-street, Dec. 30, 1843. 


EW WoRK NOW READY. 


1. MEMOIRS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. By L. 
STANHOPE F, BUCKINGHAM, Esq. 2 vols, 8vo. with Por- 
traits, now first engraved from the Originals in possession of 
his Grace the Duke of Devonshire and the British Museum. 

2, THE ADVENTURES OF MR. LEDBURY AND HIS 
FRIEND JACK JOHNSON. By ALBERT SMITH, Esq. 
Author of *The Wassail Bow c. 3 vols, post 8vo. wit 
numerous I}lustrations by Leec 

3. MEMOIRS OF THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ST. 
VINCENT, G.C.B. &c. With the Correspondence with 

Lord Nelson and other Distinguished Perso No 

first published from the Original MSS. Ky epEDIAH 

STEPHENS TUCKER, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 

ARABELLA STUART: a Romance. By G. P. R. JAMES, 

Esq., Author of ‘Darnley,’ *De L'Orme,’ ‘The False 

Heir,’ &c. 3 vols, 

THE HISTORY of the CONQUEST of MEXICO; with 

the Lif of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortés, and . Prelimi- 
Sr Jiew o 4-7 Ancient Mexican Civilization. iy BH 

PR ScorT, . Author of ‘ The History of the Reign > 

Ferdinand veka Isabella.” $ vols. 8vo. with Portraits and } aps. 

CHRONICLES OF GRETNA GREEN. By PETER OR- 

LANDO HUTCHINSON. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

7. THE COMIC ARITHMETIC. Post 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations by Alfred Crowquill, price 7s. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in rsinery fo Her Majesly.) anes 
ig ew Burlington-street, Dec. 30, 1843. 
R. BENTLEY. IS PREPARING FOR 
IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS:— 
I. 


THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND CONFUTED, 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 

THE PRIMITIVE CHURCIL IN ITS EPISCOPACY, with 
an ESSAY on UNITY, and COUNSELS for the PRESEN T 
TIMES. By the Author of ‘DOCTOR HOOKWELL.’ 

Il. 
n 2 vols. post vo, with a Portrait from an Original Miniature, 

THe POETICAL WORKS OF THE LATE THOMAS 
HAYNES BAYLY, Eq, Now First Collected, including all 
pie ie ne WIDOW. and Ballads. With a MEMOIR. Edited 














> 


a 


= 





1It. 
vols. post Sv: 

THE WHITE = ask a 1 Historical Tomance of the Seven- 
teenth Century. By Mrs. ‘THOMDON, Author of * Widows 
and Widowers * Ragland Castle,’ &c. 

Iv. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 
CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 

THE LETTERS of HORACE a Eart or Or- 
Forp, to SIR HORACE MANN, H.B.M. Resident at the 
Court of Florence, from the = 1760 to 1785. Now First 
PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINAL MSS. (Concluding Series.) 

—* 


In 3 vols. 
= PRATRIE-BIRD. “By the tion. “CHARLES AU GUS- 
US MURRAY, Author of * Travels in North America,” 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in rdinary te Her Majesty.) 


And the various Publications under the Denominat 
eb of Useful Knowledge.” 9 Bcntien of 


NUITIES AND KEVERSIONARY PAYMENTS. 
was completed * two large vols. 8vo. price only 1. 1s. cloth, 
h the Treatise on Probability, 1/. 2s. 
Or’ the VALUE of ANNUITIES and REVER- 
SIONARY PAYMENTS, with numerous Tables. By 
DAVID JON ks, Actuary to the Universal Life Assurance Office. 
London: published under the Superintendence of the Society 
for Useful Knowledge, by Baldwin & Cradock, 47, Paternoster« 





Where also, recently published, price 14s. 6d. cloth, 
The Diderential and Integral Calculus. By 
Augustusde Morg F.R.A.S. &c., and many other Works of 
the Library of U seful Knowledge. 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
Just published, by S. J. om, 28, Westmorland-street, 


UBLIN 
Sold ie London by Houlston & Stoneman ; Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co.,&c. Liverpoul: G. Philip; and by all Booksell llers. 
HEBREW. 
SALMS of DAVID (First Twelve) in Hebrew, 
with an improved Latin Translation, and Pronunciation 
according to the vowel points; with an extensive Fyenie 
yen" isappended a Hebrew Grammar, by the Rev. 





To 
W. Baillie 
L.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. 264. lis, . 
“ This work is the best ever published on the subject, a ond 
includes many of the modern improvements of Gesenius an 
others, not to be found in ‘ Bythner's Lyra.’ We recommend 
this book for its comprehensiveness, which is no ordinary merit. 
The prefix, if we may so speak, of the first twelve Psalms,in 
Hebrew, with a Latin Version, Pronunciation, and Pa 
renders this Work still more complete and valuable. [tis an 
excellent plan to have a good grammar, and a sufficiently wide 
field for its practical application within the compass of the same 
volume. As Dr. Baillie has been so candid as to acknowledge 
his obligations to Mr. Benmohel for his superintendence of the 
press, we cannot withhold our commendation of its accuracy. 
We seldom meet a work with so few errata, and those of such 
little consequence.""— Christian Examiner. 
LATIN, 


School and College Virgil, 12mo. bound, contain. 
ing the Bucolics, Georgics, and First Six Aneids. with copious 
English ey os by Richard Galbraith, editor of an improved edi- 
tion of the Eton Latin Grammar, and H. Owgan, Ex-Schol. &e. 
T.C.D. =e ore greatly onlarecd and improved, by H. Ed- 
T.C.D, and G, B. Wheeler, A.B. Ex-Schol. &c. 


*"This is the very best edition of Virgil, in any la e; the 
Prolegomena ably written; and the copious Rotes collected 
from the most learned commentators and critics suppiying all 
the information the student can stand in want of. We have not 
seen a more careful or instructive publication of this class, and 
we heartily recommend it.""— Literary Gazette. 
Nearly ready, 
Part III., containing /Eneids, Books VII. to XII. 
*.* Schools ordering 50 or more copies can have the Notes 
and > naman separate from the ‘Text, at a proportionate 
reduction. 


wardes, A.M 


FRENCH. 
The French Teacher (Third Series), or the Art of 


translating English into French at Sight, showing at once the 
difference of idiom between the two Languages; witb an exten- 
sive Syatex and Tables of the French Verbs, regular and irre~ 

ular. The whole forming a complete and easy method for jo 

nglish to speak pure French in a very short time. To the 
work is appended a Dictionary of upwards of 5,000 wards, &c. 

t+? The Publisher wishes to draw particular attention to the 
above Work, for the originality of the plan, &c., as no similar 
publication has ever appeared, It will, alsa, answer as a Key 
to the French ‘Teacher. Second } B angl L’Echo des Salons; 
and the Second Series will answer as a Key to the Third Series, 
for self-instruction. 

ENGLISH. 

Gregory’s Complete Course of Engineering, &c. 

2 vols. price 10s. 6d. cach. 


Young's Pronouncing and Etymological Spelling- 
Book ; adapted for Junior and Senior © lasses, to the purposes of 
liberal Education; in which the Principles of Prouwneiation 
and Etymology are greéaelt developed ; and the Greek, Latin, 
and French Roots of several thousand words added : toxether 
with Etymological Exercises, Critical Observations, &¢, 
Townsend Young, L.L.D. The First Part, containing 120 senea, 
price ls. bound, or the two parts bound together, Is. 6d 

* We strongly recommend all persons engaged io teaching, to 
see this work, as we feel confident they will approve of it, and, 
by their using it, tend to the advaneement of youth, and their 
own reputation as itis unquestionably the most accurate, sys- 
tematic, and polite introduction to our language.”’— Statesman. 


The Hand-book of English Grammar, comprising 
in a concise and simple form, the substance of all the most ap- 
proved English Grammars extant ; with questions for Exercise, 
and copious Examples for Parsing, &c. Also an extensive 
Glossary of the principal Words made use of in this Treatise, 
pointing out the roots and — ¥ of those derived from the 
Heb brew, Greek, Latin, and Fre with 
to the pages where the words first occur in the ‘Treatise, so as 
to show their application more clearly, and to supply the 
student with a selection of Greek and Latin terms, with their 
meanings in English, that will contribute to render his future 
introduction to the study of these languages comparatively 
easy. i8mo. bound, price 1s. 

“This work is, in our ot inion, one of the best elementar 
books yet given to the public. It comprises, in a concise gaa 
simple form, the substance of all the most approved Eng} 
grammars extant, divested of all those difficulties which, in - 
many instances, present an almost insurmountable barrier to 
the tyro’s progress,""— Waterford Nuit, 
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A NEW WORK FOR THE YOUNG. 
Just ready, price 3s. 6d. = beantiful Illustratons from designs 


H4?rrY HOURS: oe, the Home Story Book. 
By MAF ty CHERWELL. 
London : _Bowdery & Kerby, 190, Oxford-street. 
Small 8vo. 
an 


rice 6s. 6d. ne 3rd edition, considerably enlarged, 
EMA 


nd assented by several additional 
and on the expediency of rendering Sepulchral Memo- 


ENGLISH CHURCHES, 
rials suheerveant to pious aad Christian uses. 
y 


. MARKLAND, F.R.S., S.A. 
Parker, Oxford ; Rivingtons, London. 
HOWITT’S NEW JUVENILE WORK FOR 


SHRISTMAS. : ae 
In a pocket vol. embellished with 2 Busravings han ay Original 


rawings by Franklin, price 2s. 6d. 
Love 








MARY 


and MONEY; an Beery Day Story. 
By MARY HOWITT. 


London: Mca for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside where also 
pat im ne New Editions of the following jorks, by MARY 
HO » price 2s. 6d. each, sold separately, viz. : 


ope on, Hope ev 
Who shall Sramnek? 


Strive and Thrive. 
Sowing and Reaping. 
Little Coin, much Care. yi! ork and Wages, 
Which is the Wiser? lice Franklin. 
No Sense like costes Sense. 


Aa NURSERY TALES, in Humorous 
Verse. CINDEREL LA, by the Author of the ‘ New ae 
of a Tub;’ and TOM THUM B, by Hal Wills, Student-at-Law ; 
with numerous humorous Illustrations by Cham and Alfred 
Cc vrowquill. Also, PUS N », Palmer; and 
HOP 0’ MY ‘THUMB, by Gilbert A. A’ Beckett, humorously 
are by Cham. ‘Small 4to. in ornamental ‘boards, price 





Wm. S. Orr & Co, Paternoster-row. 


= H E_ 
This day is publish 


+ a , 7 
INDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY of BRITISH 
ART, Part X1.; pcouiaining the Deliverance of St. Peter 
from Prison, painted b Hilton, R.A.; The Death of the 
Red Deer, painted by Sir “Ob. Wilkie, 4 iA ; and The Harvest 
Waggon, painted by T. Gainsborough, R.A. 
London: published for the Proprietors, by T.G. March, 4, 
Hanover-street, Hanover-square ; F.G. Moon,20, Threadneedle- 
street ; and R. "Ac kermann & Co. Strand. 


FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
HE PRIVATE DIARY. Post 8vo. half- 


bound. 4s. 
The Student's s Journal, Post 8vo. half-bd. 4s. 6d. 
or, Complete Common 


The Literary Diary; 
Place Book. 4to. half-bound. 12s. 
Pocket Common-Place Book, Post 8vo. half- 
bound. 8s. 6d. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 23, Upper Gower-street ; and 
sold by all Booksellers. 


CORPORATION OF THE LONDON ASSU RANCE, 
Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 
Offices, 19, Birchin-lane, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street. 
OTICE is hereby given to all persons who have 
paid to this Corporation five years’ premium on assur- 
ances effected on lives under the plan — the assured to a 
reduction of premium, commenced in 1831, and of which the 
details are already before the public, that on ‘the Ist of January, 
1844, when their next annual premium will become due, they 
will be entitled to an abatement of 31/. ls. ld. per cent. thereon. 
Fire assurances may be effected with this Corporation at the 
most moderate rates. 
Marine assurances may p made with this Corporation at the 
current premiums of the 
Attendance daily, from WoLil 4, at both Offices, where prospec- 
tuses and every information may be obtained. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Sec. 











WORKS BY PROFESSOR YOUNG, 
OF pecy. AST COL Le GE. 
. ecently publish 
HE ANALY ‘SIS of CUBIC and BIQUA- 
DRATIC EQUATIONS. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

2. The General Theory and Solution of Equations 
of the RIG HER ORDERS: wherein it is attempted to bring the 
meth forner, Budan, Sturm, and Fourier, espec ially the 
latter, iares to perfection, as respects their practical applica- 
tion to advanced equations. With many original researches 
pan improvements in various parts of the science. Second edit. 

vO. 

3. “Tesearches respecting the Imaginary Roots of 
NUMERICAL EQUATIONS; being a continuation of Newton’s 
Investigations on that subject, and forming an Appendix to* The 
Theory and Solution of Equations of the higher orders.’ 
ase .ondon: Souter & Law, 131, Fleet-street. IPA 

PATRICK, LOWTH, ARNALD, WHITBY, & LOWMAN. 
On Monday, Ist of January, 1844, will be published, in imp. 8vo. 
Part I., price 2s., an +» price 24s., to be continued on the 
First and Fifteenth of every Month, until completed in Forty- 
seven Pai waste ~ on each; or in Volumes every Three Months, 

24s 

CRI - ICAL COMMENTARY and PARA- 
PHRASE on the OLD and NEW ‘TESTAMENTS, oud 

the APOCRYPHA. By_ PATRICK, to WTH, ARNALI 

WHITBY, and Low MAN. With the Text at large ; Soaciae 
Four Volumes, Imperial Octavo, Prospectuses may be had 
gratis of every respectable Bookseller in the kingdom. 

London: printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside ; and may be 
Focuses. by order, of every Dealer in Books in the United 

ingdom. 

*.* W vred active Canvassing Agents for this Work. 


be had of all Booksellers. 
BBOTSPF ORD WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
Pa 2s. 6d. 

, ABBOTSFORD ~ WAVERLEY NOVELS, Part 1 New 

ssue, 5s. 

ABBOTSFORD WAVERLEY NOVELS, Vol. IV. bds. 
PEOPLE’S WAVERLEY NOVELS, No. 106 and Part 26. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT'S POETRY, New Edit. Vol. L. 

_R. Cadell, en Houlston & Stoneman, London. _ 
y ready, post Svo. cloth, 6s. 

yy! PATRIC K S PURGATORY: 

the Legends of Purgatory, Hell, and Paradise, current 

during a Middle Ages. By T HOM AS WRIGHT, M.A. 


OINS of the ROMANS relating to BRITAIN. 
By J. Y. AKERMAN, F.S.A. 8vo. Second Edition, en- 
"Plates and Woodcuts, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
ARLY HISTORY of FREEMASONRY in 
ENGLAND; iilustrated by an English Poem of the XIVth 
@entury, with a Glossary. By J. 0. HALLIWELL, Post 8vo. 
Second Edition, cloth, 2s. B. 
EDIGREES and ARMS of the HERTFORD- 
SHIRE FAMILIES. By W. BERRY. Folio. (Very few 





an Essay on 


printed.) Boards, 3/. Ws. 
ARLY MYSTERIES, and other LATIN 
of the XlIIth ‘and Xiith Centuries. By 


POEMS, 
THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. 8vo. bds. 4s. 6d. 
. R. Smith, 4, Old C ompton- eva Soho, London. 








Now Sc cickin * inte reals of Four plonthe, in cloth boards, 


. price 3s. 6: 
MALL BOOKS” on G REAT™ SUBJECTS. 
Edited by SOME WELL-WISHERS to KNOWLEDGE, 


4. An INTRODUCTION to ORGANIC 


CHEMISTRY. 
oe. | vig by: eadiity. 
e same E Ss, 
3. PHILOSOPHICAL. THE ORIES S and EX- 
PERIENCE, 


2. CONNEXION between PHYSIOLOGY and 
INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY, 


3. On MAN’S POWER OVER HIMSELF to 
PREVENT or CONTROL INSANITY. 

“The best general views of its subject that we have anywhere 
met with.’’"—British and Foreign Med, Review 

“We hail the appearance of these works as the commence- 
ment of an enterprise, to which all who love their fellow-crea- 
tures must wish well,—that of inducing men to think, and of 
affording ce the means to do so to good purpose. »*” Philoso- 
Phical Magazi 

Har} thoughtful little books.”"— Literary Gazette 


REEK PHILOSOPHY will appear in 
April. 








CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
No. 34, Bridge- atreet, Black fetere, London: established 1823, 
Empowered b y Act of Parliament, 3 William IV. 

Lower Rates of Prouines than those of any other office that 
entitle the assured to participate in the profits 

‘The bonus declared in 1834 amounted upon an average to 16l. 
per cent. on the premiums then paid ; and in 1839 a second bonus 
was declared, amounting on the average to 31/. per cent. on the 
premiums paid during the preceding five years. 

Prospectuses and other particulars may be obtained at the 
Office, between the hours of ten and four, or we ibe forwarded 
to persons resident in ~_ country, on applica 

AMPLELL JAMES DOWNER, Sec. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSU RANCE COMPANY. 


Tru 
Sir Jas. Duke, Ald.M.P.Chairman {Be ‘Benj. Hawes,Esq. Dep. Chairman 
Benj. Barnard, Esq. harles Baldwin, Esq. 

Peculiar advantages are offered by this Company. Thus:— 

Parties assuring the lives of others may make their policies 
secure, notwithstanding the life assured may go out of the limits 
of Europe, without the necessary permission of the Directors 

aving been previously obtaine 

Credit of half the premiums for the fest five years allowed on 
policies effected for the whole term o 

ssurances may be effected with ving without profits—on an 
ascending or descending scale, or for short periods. 

Advances made to Assurers on real or odounted personal 
security, for terms not exceeding three years, repayable by 
instalments. 

Attention is particularly requested to the detailed prospec- 
tuses of the Company, which may be obtained at the Office, 
18, King W ilar atre et. City,-or by letter, addressed to the 
Secretary. NILLIAM RAT RAY, Actuary and Secretary. 





FAMILY ENDOWMENT S¢ SOCIETY, | LIFE 


ASSURANCE and ANNUITY OFFIC 
12, Chatham-: —_— ~ gg eae Eabeen. 


William seachsn Fal master "Bsa. ‘Director aE. I.C., Chairman, 


Fuller, Esq. D 
Willlam Priv Prinsep, Esq. 


Joshua Walker. 
Major Willock,’ K.L’s. 


Henry Bowden, 
panert Bruce Chichester, Esq. 
w 


d Lee, 
Elliot Macn hten, Esq. Direc- 
tor eere 
CAPITAL 500,000/, 








The objects of Life A may be a lished at this 
Office on terms as low as is consistent with ‘security, 
Examples of Life Assurance for 1001. 
Age. 30 4 | SO | 60 
Annual | £. s. d.| £. 5 a, | %. 2.4.| £. 8. d. 
Premium..| 2 4 7 tt 449/625 


Endowments for future and existing children, and A 
= minds are granted by de ss ot i aanitieo 
ne usual commission allowed to - icitors and others, 
5l. per cent. extra on the first premi oe 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary, 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 

Honorary Presidents. 
Ear! of Errol Jarl Some’ 
Earl of Courtown | Cora Vv feoouat Falkland 
Earl Leven and Melville | Lord Elphinstone 
Earl < Norbury | Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Earl of Stair 





Directora—Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
Hananel De Castro, Es Deputy Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. cnaien teal am, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Charles Maitland. Esq. 
Edw. Boyd, Esq. Resident William Railton, Esq. 
Lennox Boyd, Esq. Assist. john Stee, Esc 

Resident | F. Thomson, ‘tsa. 

Charles Downes, Esq. 
pa ne Macintyre, Esq. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement in 
1834, In 1841, the Company declared an addition to the Share- 
holders of one-half of their Stock, and also added 2/. per cent. 
per, annum, from the date of the policies to those parties who 

ad insured with profits. The premiums, nevertheless, are on 
the most moderate scale, and only a mackery pe need be paid for the 
first five years, where the Insurance is for lif 

The amount of bonus added to policies since the commence- 
— Company in March, 1834, to the 3ist Dec. 1840, is as 
follows : 


Sum Assured. Time Assured. Sum added to Policy, 
£1000 6 Years 10 Months £136 13 4 
4 Years 80 0 0 
1000 3 Years 6 00 
1000 1 Year 20 0 0 


Every information will be sitorded - application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward oq, an d E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mali, Lond ion. 

Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq. Surgeon, @, Berners-street, 
attends at the Office daily, about half-past 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS Dice & Exam, 
Artists’ Colourmen, 91, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, 
invite inspection A their stock of BOXES of COLO URS, suit- 
able for OIL or WATER-COLOUR Painting, forming useful 
Gifts at the te. season . 
the Fine Arts. Price 3s. 6d. to Ten Guineas. 
Every Material connec ted with Drawing, Painting, 
Fane y Stationery.—Near the British Museum. 





oung friends having a taste for 


and 








EST ERN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
49, Parli mmont-street, ¥ estminster.—Capital 500,000/. 
eclors. 
Beary Edgeworth Bicknell  -, James Hunt, Esq 
William Cabel, Esq. John Arscott Lethbridge, Esq. 
Thos. Somers C isdke, tan Esq. | Edmund Lucas, E: <> 
George Henry Drew, Esq. George Kennet Pol ock, Esq. 
William Evans, Esq. James Lys Seager, Esq. 
William Freeman, 'sq. John Bazley White, Esq. 
Francis Fuller, Esq. Joseph Carter Wood, Esq. 
Joseph Henry Goodhart, Esq 
Physician—W illians Richard Basham, M.D. 
Surgeons—Alfred Leggatt, Esq.; George D. Pollock, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph 
Solicitors—Messrs. J. L. Bicknell and J. C. 5 
The leading features of this Society are— 
The very moderate Rate of ae when viewed as com- 
biped with perfect security to the ass 


he advantage to the Assurers (by Table 2) of b en- 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 


beautiful instruments are peculiarly aiagted for military 
gentlemen, tourists, &c. Their exceeding portability, measuring 
only 3} inches when closed, and their a mirable performance 
(showing distinctly Jupiter's moons), have given the greatest 
satisfaction. The price, 35s., sent by aoe for 1s.—To be had of 
the Maker, J. DAVIS, Optician, Derby 


TO THE CLERGY AND CHURCHWARDENS, , 
(THE Subscriber respectfully intimates that he is 

now able to execute orders for Altar Cloths, Communion 
Linen, Surplices, and Ecclesiastical Carpets. exactly copied 
vom ancient examples, and suited in_material and price for 

Village Churches, at one day's notice. Parcels free to London, 

Birmingham, York, and Liverpool.—Altar Cloths of Velvet, 
with Embroidery in Gold, prepared to order in fourteen days.— 
Specimens at No. 13, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 

GILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire. 








titled to three-fourths of the profits. 
‘he assurance of a certain bonus. 
eet facility for securing debts 
he allowance of ha/f the Annual Premium to remain unpaid 
for ‘seven years, & 

The accommodation of temporary loans to the Assured on 
available security. Immediate and deferred Annuities are 
granted by this Society on terms advantageous to the Public. 

A liberal Commission allowed to presmenal Gentlemen and 
Agents introducing business to the 
EDWARD T. ic iH ARDSON, Secretary. 


i DISSENTERS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
and FIRE_ ASSURANCE COMPANY. Instituted 1837. 
pomeres by Special Act of Parliament, 3 eo c. 20., 62, King 
William-street, London Bridge, London ; 21, David-street, 
Edinburgh ; 6, King-street. Queen-square, Bente and S 
Andrew's Hall, Plain, Norwich.—Capital, One Million. 
a! and Directors. 


Sir John Pirie, Bart. and Ald. 
Sq. 





Em 


George Bousfield, Es« 


Thomas Challis, oy “& Ald. T homas Piper, 
Sir J. Easthope, Bart. M.P. Thomas B. Simpson, Esq. 
Peter Ellis, Edward Smith. Esq. 





Joseph Flete he or, Esq. Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P. 

Richard Hollier, Esq. John Wilks, Esq. 

Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. Edward Wilson, Esq. 

a the return of the Christmas Quarter, the Directors be 

remind their Friends and the Public, that in the FIRE 

DE PARTMENT they receive risks of all descriptions, including 
Chapels, School-Rooms, Mills, Goods and Shipping in Dock, 
Farming Stock, &c., at the same reduced rates as other respect- 
able Companies, and make peor e for Fire Policies transferred 
from other Offices. In the LIFE DEPARTMENT they con- 
tinue to transact all SA. relating to Life Assurances, 
Annuities, and Family Endowments, upon the most liberal 
terms consistent with sound principles and public security. 

Loans also are granted on equitable terms to Life Assurers on 
Life Interests, or satisfactory personal securities. Particulars 
as to all departments may be obtained from the principal 
Offices in London, Edinburgh, Bristol, and Norwich, and from 
the several Agents throughout England, Scotland, and Wales; 
and to all Agents and ig Surveyors and Auctioneers, 
liberal allowances will be ma 

By order of the ‘Directors, 
THOMAS PRICE, Secretary. 








7 
OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing ; they barn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or age ge matter is used 
in the ———-, Price 8d. per by G. E, Parish, 
agent for exportation, 214, Eiccad-ctrect.. City; and at the 
Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christchurch. Surrey. 
ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—is. An improved Clothes Brush, that c leans ina 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair- brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes, of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and succe »ssful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absor; tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna Spenae. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Betablicnment, 
130 B., Oxford-street, one aa from_Holles-str 
Caution— Beware of the words ** From Metcalfe's.” adopted 
by some houses. 


ECHIS UNIQUE NEW Y EAR'S 3 PRE- 
SENTS.—No. 4, LEADENH A TREET, London.— 
SU PERB LADIES’ CABINETS and JEWEL CASES, Elegant 
papier maché tables, chess tables, work-boxes, card boxes for 
laying cards, visiting card cases, work boxes, desks, and dress- 
ing cases, pole screens, hand screens, card racks, envelope cnsen, 

vases, netting boxes, portfolios, note and cake baskets, su 
teatrays, and table inkstands, presentin : a tout ensemble ot 
splendour and elegance not to be equalled in London. The 
papier maché manufactures are superb and various in their 
design, the prices varying from 50 guineas to a few shillings. A 
few high- eutges elegancies will be sold at a8 to clear 
telle tables, a a and chess boards, 

late as usual, 











the stock. Bag 
table cutlery, ‘nd Sheflield Pp 
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THE ATHENAUM 


NEW FARMERS’ NEWSPAPER. 


Tux time has come when Landlords and Tenants, large Farmers and small, must devote their anxious attention to improved cultivation—when, in the words of Sir Robert Peel, 
« All must learn how, in the shortest time and at the least expense, to produce the greatest quantity of food, vegetable or animal, with- 
out permanent injury to the land.’’ To accomplish this, no means can be so effectual as that which brings the results of Experience and Science before every man, in a cheap 
form. For this purpose Taz AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE is to be established. . 











The Proprietors are aware of the difficulties of dealing with the many details of cultivation without an acquaintance with circumstances, often as varying as places. They condemn 
the idea of conducting farming operations upon one ‘invariable plan, and, while they welcome science as the best auxiliary of practice, they regard crude speculations as the most 
dangerous of delusions. But, they also feel that in Agriculture, as in all other arts, there are general principles upon which successful farming must depend: that there are practical 
errors which no local circumstances can justify ; in short, that there is room for improvement even in those branches which are best understood. No one man ean be competent to deal 
with the multifarious questions affecting husbandry, and the duty of the Editor of such a Paper as Tax AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE is to make known the knowledge of all. It is to 
practical Farmers that the Proprietors trust for the means of carrying out their views, and not to the talents of any individual. While, therefore, they state that the Editor of Tar 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE will be a gentleman well acquainted with the best kind of Farming, in which he is actively engaged, they feel it to be of far more importance to announce 





the promise of assistance received from the landed and farming interest generally, especially of those whose names they are permitted to mention :— 


The Right Honourable the Earl Spencer, President of the Royal Agricultural Society of England 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie, Vice-President of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England 

Sir Charles Lemon, Bart. M.P., one of the Council of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England 

J. H. Langston, Esq. M.P. 

Dr. Daubeny, Professor of Botany, Oxford 

James F. W. Johnston, Professor of Chemistry, Durham 

Robert Black, Esq., Loch Alsh, Ross, N.B. 

John M‘Bryde, Esq., Balker, Ayrshire 

R. D. Drewett, Esq., Burpham, Arundel 

John Grey, Esq., Dilston, Northumberland 

Curtis Hayward, Esq. Quedgely, near Gloucester 

W. H. Hyett, Esq., Painswick House, one of the Council of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England 

J. B. Lawes, Esq., Rothamstead, near St. Alban’s 

M. M. Milburn, Esq., Sec. of the Yorkshire Agricultural 
Society 

J. Parkinson, Esq., Leyfields, Ollerton, Notts. 

James Smith, Esq., Deanston 

William Torr, Esq., Riby, near Caistor 

Joseph Yorke, Esq., Tewkesbury 

Mr. Clarke, Romney, Hants 

Mr. G. Parsons, Agent to Lord Portman 

Mr. Thimbleby, Bolingbroke 





Lord Worsley, M.P., Vice-President of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Seciety of England 

William Miles, Esq., M.P., one of the Council of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England 

Colonel Le Couteur, Belle Vue, Jersey 

Rev. Dr. Buckland, Professor of Mineralogy, Oxford 

Dr. Lyon Playfair, Consulting Chemist to the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England 

J. Bennett, Esq., President of the Leominster Farmers’ Club 

Jokn Curtis, Esq. F.L.S. 

John Gedney, Esq. President of the Harlestone Farmers’ 
Club, Norfolk 

A. Hall, Esq. Secretary of the Chepstow Farmers’ Club 

C. Herbert, Esq., Powisk, near Worcester 

R. M. Jacques, Esq., Richmond, Yorkshire 

G. Legard, Esq., Fangfoss, Pocklington, Yorks. 

E. W. Moore, Esq., Agent to Earl Radnor 

R. W. Purchas, Esq., Sec. of the Monmouth Farmers’ Club 

Edward Solly, Esq., Junior, Experimental Chemist to the 
Horticultural Society of London 

L. B. Walrond, Esq., Sec. of the Gloucester Farmers’ Club 

Mr. R. Beman, Stow-on-the-Wold 

Mr. W. F. Fardon, Sec. of the Broomsgrove Farmers’ Club 

Mr. 8. Rigg, Wigton, Cumberland 


Sir John Saunders Sebright, Bart. 

J. Walbanke Childers, Esq. M.P., one of the Council of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England 

Rev. J. S. Henslow, Professor of Botany, Cambridge 

David Low, Egq., Prof. of Agriculture, Edinburgh, one of 
the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of Scotland 

Robert Baker, Esq., Writtle, Essex 

John Benson, Esq., Agent to the Duke of Bedford 

Evan David, Esq., President of the Cardiff Farmers’ Club 

W. Greer, Esq., Secretary of the Debenham Farmers’ 
Club 





lu 
W. Parker Hammond, Esq., Pampisford Hall, Cambridge 
J. Hudson, Esq., Castle Acre, near Swaffham, one of the 
Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
Samuel Jonas, Esq., Ickleton, Cambridgeshire, one of the 
Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
W. HL. Little, Esq., Lanvair Grange, Abergavenny 
D. J. Niblett, Esq., Haresfield 
R. Aglionby Slaney, Esq. Walford Manor, Shiffnal, Salop 
8. D. Stirling, Esq., Glenbervie, Falkirk 
W. B. Wingate, Esq., Hareby, Bolingbroke, Lincolnshire 
Mr. John Brodie, Haddington 





Mr. John Morton, Agent to the Earl of Ducie 
| Mr. Shoosmith, F’olkington, Sussex 


The Practice of Agriculture—its Science—Animal and Vegetable Physiology—Improvements in Implements—better modes of Husbandry—results of well-conducted experimental 
Farming—Growth and Rotation of Crops—Stock—Drainage—Irrigation—Foresting—Road making—Farm-Buildings—Labourers—in short, whatever affects the beneficial employment 
of capital in land—will form topics of consideration. Reports will be given of the English, Scotch, and Irish Agricultural Societies—London Market Prices of Corn, Hay, and Cattle, and 
the Weekly Averages. Replies to questions connected with the object of the paper will also be furnished weekly. 


Considering the uniou which exists between Horticulture and Agriculture, it hasbeen thought advisable tomake Taz AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE an addition to the GARDENERS” 
Curonicux, edited by Dr. Lixniey, and so extensively known; but that there may be ample room for discussion, that Paper will be increased one-half in size without additional charge— 
thus Twenty-four Columns will be occupied, as at present, by Horticulture, and Twenty-four by the General News of the Week, whilst 


Twenty-four Columns will be devoted to Agriculture. 
On Saturday next, therefore, January 6th, will be published, price SIX PENCE, stamped to go free by post, 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE: 


A WMleckly Mecord of Mural Economy and Gieneral Netvs. 


THE 


HORTICULTURAL 


PART EDITED BY PROFESSOR LINDLEY. 


Tue principle on which the Gardening part of this paper has been conducted has been to make it a weekly record of everything that bears upon Horticulture, Floriculture, 


Arboriculture, or Garden Botany, and such Natural History as has a relation to Gardening, with Notices and Criticisms of all works on such subjects. Connected with this part are 
WEEKLY CALENDARS OF GARDENING OPERATIONS, given in detail, and adapted to the objects of persons in every station of life; so that the Cottager with a few rods of ground 
before his door, the Amateur who has only a greenhouse, and the Manager of extensive gardens, are alike informed of the routine of operations which the varying seasons render 
necessary. It moreover contains Reports of Horticultural Exhibitions and Proceedings—Notices of Novelties and Improvements—in short, everything that can tend to advance the 
profession, benefit the condition of the workman, or conduce to the pleasure of his employer; accompanied with Woodcuts, whenever the matter treated of requires that mode of 
illustration. 

To this Farming, as explained above, will now be added. 


Lastly, that description of domestic and political News is introduced which is usually found in a Weekly Newspaper. It is unnecessary to dwell on this head further than to say, 
that the Proprietors do not range themselves under the banners of any party; their earnest endeavours have been to make THe GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE & full and comprehensive 
Record of Facts only—a Newspaper in the true sense of the word—leaving the reader to form his own opinions; their object being the elucidation of the laws of Nature, not of man. 
The reader is thus furnished, IN ADDITION TO THE PECULIAR FEATURES OF THE JOURNAL, with such information concerning the events of the day, as supersedes the necessity of his 





providing himself with any other Weekly Paper. 


The Proprietors are happy to announce that the following distinguished Botanists, Florists, and Practical Gardeners have already enriched the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE by their 


communications :— 


The Hon. and Rey. Charles Bathurst 
lion. W. Fox Strangways 

Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart. 

Sir W. J. Hooker, Royal Gardens, Kew 


The Hon. and Very Rev. W. Herbert, Dean of Manchester | 
| 
' 
| 


Dr. Horner, Hull 

Dr. Lankester, F.L.S. 

Rey. J. M. Berkeley | : 
J. Bateman, Esq. Kn ypersley 

Mr. W. Billington, Oswestry 

Mr. Ingram, Gardener to Her Majesty 

Mr. Paxton, Gardener to the Duke of Devonshire 
Mr. Alexander, Gardener to the Duke of Leinster 
Mr. Ferguson, Gardener to the Duke of Buckingham 
Mr. Spenser, Gardener to the Marquis of Lansdowne 
Mr. Elliott, Gardener to the Earl of Tyrconnell 


The Hon. and Rev. L. Vernon Harcourt 

Hon. Algernon Herbert 

Sir George Mackenzie, Bart. 

Sir Charles Wolesey, Bart. 

Dr. Bevan, Llanferry 

Dr. Gregory, Aberdeen 

Dr. Ingram, President of Trinity College, Oxford 
Rev. J. B. Reade 

Mr. Henderson, Gardener to the Ear! Fitzwilliam 
Mr. Frost, Gardener to Lady Grenville 

Mr. Haythorn, Gardener to Lord Middleton 

Mr. Halliday, late Gardener to Lord Sondes 

Mr. Brown, Gardener to Lord Southampton 

Mr. Errington, Gardener to Sir P. Egerton, Bart. 

Mr. Fortune, Hothouse Dept., Hort. Gardens, Chiswick 
Mr. Thompson, Fruit Dept., Hort. Gardens, Chiswick 





G. Bentham, Esq. late Secretary of the Horticul. Society 
L. W. Dillwyn, Esq., Sketty Hall 

J. D. Llewelyn, Esq., Penllergare 

Mr. Bailey, Gardener to the Archbishop of York 

Mr. Mackintosh, Gardener to the Duke of Buccleuch 

Mr. Moffatt, Gardener to the Duke of Newcastle 

Mr. Tillery, Gardener to the Duke of Portland 

Mr. Cooper, Gardener to the Earl Fitzwilliam 

Mr. Bowers, Gardener to the Earl of Lucan 

Mr. Forsyth, Gardener to the Earl of Shrewsbury 

Mr. Buchan, Gardener to Lord Bagot 

Mr. Beaton, Gardener to Sir W. Middleton, Bart. 

Mr. Booth, Gardener to Sir C. Lemon, Bart. 

Mr. Whiting, Gardener to H. T. Hope, Esq. M.P. 

Mr. James Drummond, Gardener, Blair Drummond a 
Mr. Gordon, Hardy Dept., Horticultural Gardens, Chiswick 


OFFICE ror ADVERTISEMENTS anp COMMUNICATIONS, 3, CHARLES STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 
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pov READY, 


DANIELL’S BOOK-BUYER’S ANNUAL 


For 1844; 


Being a CATALOGUE of about FIFTEEN THOUSAND VOLUMES of CHEAP BOOKS, generally in excellent condition, 


and warranted perfect, 


And 


GREEK AND LATIN CLAS 


Miscellaneous English and Foreign Literature, on SALE By 


unless otherwise expressed, consisting of 


THEOLOGY, WORKS ON PAINTING AND THE FINE ARTS, 


SICS 


EDWARD DANIELL, 53, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, 


Having various Collections placed at the end, in the following order :—Agriculture and Botany—America—Ireland—Scotland—Mathematics—Medicine and 
Surgery—Musie and Dancing—Tracts in Volumes—Books of Prints, Architecture, and Painting—and French, German, Italian, &c. 


Any Lady or Gentleman forwarding their address as 


A 
BIBLE (Iloly) and Testament, Reeves’s edition, 


beautifully printed, with short explenatery and Philological 
Notes, large paper, 9 vols. royal 4'o. most extensively illustrated 
with Engravings by Ancient and Modern Masters, upwards of 
aly thousand in number, among which are some beautiful series 

Westall, Fittler, &c., also Bybelsche Historien by Visscher— 
1h ist. Bilder Bible by U. Krause—Icones Biblice y “fgg H 
Kysel—Figures de la Passion de N.S. Séties Christ, by Seb. 
Clere—with many by Picart— Sturt—Faithorne—Sa slor—lereel 
—Visscher—Coilaert—M. de Vos —Wierinx—Galle, &c., the 9 
thick vols. are uncut, and well bound with broad morocco onehe 
and corners, cloth sides and gilt tops, 14/. lis. 


Annual Register (Dodsley’s), from the commence- 
ment in 1758 to 1836, and Index complete, 80 vols., a good tall set, 
very neatly half-bound calf, gilt backs, 17/. 17s. 1758—1836 


Ditto, to 1836, with Index, 80 vols, all uncut, 
and nearly all first editions, 12/. 12s. 1753 — 1836 


—— from the commencement to 1819, uniformly 
oued calf, nest. and 1820 to 1824, in boards, with Index, 63 vols. 
. ISy., Very € 1753—1821 


Reticle. or Miscellancous Tracts relating to 
Antianity. published by the Society of Antiquaries, 17 vols. with 
the Index, Collection of Ordinances, and Regulations for the 
Government of the Royal Household—Liber Qeeeienes, 19 
vols. uniformly bound, very fine bright old calf gilt, oe ne 


the various 
Divisions of the World, with its chief Emgires, instome,, oud 
States, 60 fine large coloured meps, imp. folio, half-bound, 3/. 


Banks's (T. C.) Dormant and Extinct me. , 
of England, or an Historical and Genealogical Account of t 
Lives, &c. of the English Nobility, from the Normap’Con caret, 
with Tables, &c., large paper, il ustrated with Plates of Arms, 
Monuments, &e, 3 vols. royal 4to. half cloth, uncut,8/. 15s, 1307—9 


Bayley’s (John) History and Antiquities of the 
Tower of London, with Biographical Anecdotes, of Royal and 
Distinguished Persons, deduced from Records, State Papers, and 
MSS. 31 tine plates, including the three additional, 2 vols. : 
half cloth, 1. 4s. (pub. at 6/. 16s. 6d.) 1821 


Ditto, half-bound roan, edges uncut, 14, 8s. ; 
or well half-bound morocco, marbled leaves, 1/. 18s. 


Bayley’s History and Antiquities of the Tower of 
London, large paper, India proof plates, very scarce, (made up 
with two sheets of small paper), 2/. 122. 6d. 

KE. 1D. having purchased several A 4 of this important His- 
torical Work. is enabled to offer them at these exceedingly low 
prices (much lower than it bas ever before been offered at), and 
those who have not got it, should immediately give it a place in 
their Library, pot only for the deeply interesting associations 
connected with the ‘Tower, but as being the best record of those 
parts which were destroyed in the late Fire 


Bell's (Charles) Essays on the Anatomy of Ex- 
pression in Painting, 31 fine spirited stonines, large paper, royal 
4to. half-bound russia, neat, scarce, 2. 4 » 

Biographie Universelle, ancienne et moderne, ou 
Histoire, par ordre alpbabétique, de la Vie de tous les homes 
qui se sont faits remarquer par leurs Ecrits, leurs Actions, &c. 
Ouvrage enti¢rement neuf, rédigé pur une Société de Gens de 
Lettres, 52 vols. 8vo. half-bound calf gilt, double lettered, mar- 
bled leaves, 13. 13s, (pub. at 241. unbound) Paris, 1811—238 

British Poets.—The Works of the English Poets 
from C Bancer to Cowper; including the Series edited, with Pre- 
faces, &c. by Dr. Johnson, and the most approved Translations, 
with ‘additional Lives by Alex. Chalmers, 21 vols. royal svo. 
bound calf, marble leaves, 9/. (pub. at 25/. unbound) 1810 


Byron’s (Lord) Works, and Life by Moore, plates 
by Finden, 17 vols. 12mo. cloth, 2/. 9. (pub. at 4l. 5s.) 1833 
—— Another, well and neatly half-bound, mo- 
rocco, marble leaves, 4/. 1333 
Ciceronis Opera omnia, cum notis variorum, curis 
Grevii, Davisii, Proust Pe. i, Sne set, uniformly bound, in 
33 vols. 8vo. neat old a iit, 4 Os. Amst. 1609, ke. 
Collins's Peerage of England, Genealogical, Bio- 


Sire. Be and Historical, greatly augmented and continued by 
E. Berdées, plates of Arms, 9 vols. 8vo. bound, calf git; 


Cook’ '3 (Capt. J.) First Voyage round the World, 
by Hawkesworth, original edition, plates and charts, 3 vols. 1773 
pe The Voyage. 2 vols.—Ditto, Wi, 5 vols. bound, calf, neat, 
and folio atlas, half-bound—Third Voyage. maps, charts, and 
plates, 3 vols. royal. 4to. bound, russia, marbled leaves, in all 9 
vols., fine clean copies, 31. 15s. 


Atlas—Pinkerton’s Modern, » exhibiting { 


ails 





above, may have the Catalogue GRATIS, and sent free to any part of London; or free into the Country, by 


enclosing twelve penny postage stamps. 


FEW SELECTIONS FROM THE ANNUAL FoR 1844; 


Edinburgh Review, from the commencement in 
1802 to 1312, complete with both Indexes, 76 vols. 8vo. half-bound 
calf, neat, double lettered, a good clean set, bound from num- 
bers. 121. 10s. 1802—42 


Encyclopedia Britannica, 4th edition, illustrated 
with nearly 600 plates, 20 vols. 1310—Supplement to Ditto, with 
Preliminary Dissertations, by Napier, plates, 6 vols. —26 vols. 
4to. bound neat and strong in calf, 9/. Edin. 


Encyclopedia Britannica, 7th edition, greatly im- 
proved. with the Seoeiemeete ix incorporated, edited by Professor 
apier, numerous plates, 3) vols. 4to. bound, half russia, mar- 
wes leaves, 291. tos Just completed and published at 39/. 12s. 
unboun 


Gibbon's History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, portraits and maps, 6 vols. 1742—Miscellaneous 
Works, with his Life, Notes. &c. by Lord Sheffield, 3 vols. 1796 

—9 vols. 4to., very neat old calf gilt, 4d. lis. 1815 


Gibson's (Bp.) Preservative against Popery, in 
several Select Discourses upon the principal heads of Contro- 
ve +4 betwe een Protestants and Papists, written and published 
by the most eminent Divines of the Church of England, chiefly 
in the reign of King James 11., good copy, 2 thick vols, —_ 
calf, very rare, 4/. 10s, 


Guercino — Eighty-two Prints, engraved by F. 
Bartolozzi, &e. from the Original Drawings of Guercino, good 
old impressions, 2 vols. royal fello, half-bound russia, 3/. 3s. 


Hearne and Byrne's Antiquities of Great Britain, 

consisting of 84 beautiful engravings of M meuargerion, Castles, 

nd Churches in England and Scotland, with mefiptians | in 
Ot ee very fine impressions, 2 oe ol 


Heath’s Gallery of British Engravings, containing 
oo be beautiful engravings, 4 vols. royal 8vo. half-bound calf, bnest, 


Hogarth’s (W.) Genuine Works, illustrated with 
Biographical Anecdotes, a Chronological Catalogue and Com- 
mentary by J. Nichols oan G. Steevens, about 160 plates, 2 vols. 
4to. half-bd., morocco backs and corners, gilt tops, 2/. 30s. 


Ditto, with Descriptions, and a Comment on 
their Moral ‘Tendency, uy the Rev. J. Trusler, with Anecdotes 
of the Author and his Works, fine impressions of the plates,2 
vols. 4to. half-bound calf, neat, 14, 14*. (pub, at Sl. in Gambers); 
or 2 vols. in 1, half morocco, marbled leaves, Il. 18s, 


Jones’s (Sir W.) Works, portraits and plates, 6 6 


vols. 4to. bound, russia, marbled leaves, 4/. 8s. 


Lardner's (Nathaniel) Works, with Chronological 
Tables and comieus Indexes, by Kippis, best edition, 11 7 
royal 8vo. hoards, 3/ 

This edition, on which yeoman care was bestowed, 7. of 
late become scarce.*'—Chalmer. 


Lavater’s (John ramen Essays on Physiognomy, 
translated by Dr. H. Hunter, illustrated by more than eight 
hundred fine engravings, executed by, or under the inspection of 
T. Holloway, tine impressions, 5 vols. royal 4to. bound, russia, 
marbled leaves, 82. 8s. (pub. at 31/, 10s, unbound) 310 

Lysons’ Magna Britannia, being a Topographical 
Account of Bucks, Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, Cornwall, Cum- 
berland, Derby, and Devon, numerous plates, with some addi- 
tional inserted, 8 vols. royal 4to. half-bound, neat, uncut, oe ae 

806—22 


Metastasio, Opere, con le Opere postume, plates, 
17 vols. 8vo. sewed, 3/. (pub. at 61. 6s.) Padova, 1811~12 


Nicholls’s (Dr. W.) Commentary on the Book of 
Common-Prayer, and Administration of the Sacraments, &c., 
being a Parapbrase on the Sunday and Holiday Services, Epis- 
tles, and Gospels. throusheut, the year, with Notes on ull the 
Rubrics, &c., and the additional Notes of Bishops Andrews, 
Cosins, ‘kee., ‘fine portrait by Vandergucht, folio, fine clean copy 
in calf, gilt back, very scarce, 3/ 72 


Perry’s (G.) Conchology, or the Natural History 
of Shells, containing a New Arrangement of the Genera and 
Species, illustrated by coloured engravings executed from the 
Natural Specimens, an original copy, the 61 plates most beau- 
tifully coloured, folio, half- ound, uncat, 3/. 35. (pub. at 162, pa ; 


Forty Portraits of Painters, chiefly 4to. and folio, collected 
principally to illustrate Pilkington'’s Dictionary, to be sold in 
one Lot, tor 2/, 2s., many of them worth 6d. an is. each. 


Quarterly Review, from the commencement: in 





1809 to 1842, complete, with all the Indexes, 70 vols. half-bound. 
russia backs and corners, 1i/. 11s 0I—42 | 


— 


Raphnel—Imagines Veteris ac Novi Testamenti, 
a Rubeis, 52, plates, the original othion. fine impressions, with 
G. Romano's Relic fs by Bartoli, 26 ates, fine impressions, 
bound at the end, oblong royal folio, calf, 2/. 10s. Rome, 1674-90 


Rapin’s History of England, continued by Tindal 
and Smollett, numerous portraits, maps and plates, 5 vols. tie, 
very neat old calf gilt, 14. 15s. 1789 


Robson's British Herald, or Cabinet of Armorial 
Bearings of the Nobility and Gentry of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, with a Complete Glossary of Heraldic Terms, and a His- 
tory of Heraldry. numerous fine plates of coats of arms, and 
the insignia of all the Orde ers of Knighthood, 3 vols. to. boarse, 
3, 18s. (published at } 


Sandford’s (F° =r SE Terald) Genealogical 
History of the Kings of England, and Monarchs of Great Bri- 
tain, Kc. from the Conquest, 1046, to 1677, numerous plates by 
Hollar, &c) fine impressions, ‘folio, neat, old calf gilt, good copy, 
2/. 10s. 1677 

Savage’s (W.) Practical Hints on Desseatien 
Printing, with numerous illustrations, exhibiting a varie y of 
book decorations, and specimens of printing in colours, 4to. half. 
bound marocco, edges uncut, 18 (pub. at 5d. 15s. in bds.) 1892 


Another, printed on large thick paper, an 
original subscription cor, folio, bds.,1/. Se. (pub, at 11/. 11s.) 1888 


Segur (M. le Comte de) Histoire de France, 9 
vols. (pour faire suite a l'Histoire de France de M. de Segue 
pores are. ), I vols. 8vo. sewed, quite clean, 1/. Is. 6d. (pub. 


Paris, 1830—3%5 
__ Scott Sir W.) Waverley Novels, with the In- 
neetly' bal@bou 


na etotes. &c. pl ri 48 vols. 12mo, 
nd | wt g- ty ee 1s30—38 
—— Ditto, the original 12mo. edit. published 
18245, 33 vols. completed by 16 vols. of the 48 volume edition 
illustrated with en's beautifyl series of landscapes and 
parteatte, 49 vols. 12mo0. exceedingly well half-bound calf, gilt, 
13. 13: 1824. 
The letter-press to Finden's Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo., and the 
< notes, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. in cloth, will be given with 
is set 
Shakspeare, Family, by T. Bowdler, in which those 
Words and Expressions are ‘omitted which cannot with pro- 
priety be read aloud in a Family,8 vols. 8vo. boards, 3/. 3s. (pub, 
at 41. 14s. 6d. 
“ We are of opinion, that it requires nothing more than a 
notice to bring this very meritorious publication into general 
circulation.”"— Edinburgh Review. 


Skelton’s (J.) Pietas Oxoniensis, or Records of 
Oxford Founders, large paper, 25 Ronusifal plates, India noe, 
atlas 4to, cloth, l/. 16s. (pub. at 6/. 105 

Engraved Illustrations of the Principal Ati 
quities of Oxfordshire, from the Original Drawings by Mac~- 
kenzie, with Descriptive and Historical Notices, 49 plates ont 
72 vignettes, atlas 4to. cloth, 2/. 18s. (pub. at 10/. ios.) 

Stafford Gallery—Engravings of the Marquis a 
Stafford's Collection of Pictures. arranged according to Sc hools, 
ane in Chronological Order, with Remarks on each Picture, by 

. ¥. Ottley and /. Tomkins, 4 vols. in 2, royal folio, oo 
Di "Ls. 6d. (pub. at 351.) 818 

—— Ditto, large paper, India proofs, 2 vols. pes 
folio, exceedin; nly well bound, broad morocco, backs and corners, 
cloth sides and gilt edges, 10/. 10s. (pub. at 711. unbound) 1816 

Turner’s Picturesque Views in England and Wales, 
with Descriptive and Historic Ilustrations, by H. E. Lioyd, 19 
parts, containing 84 beautiful plates, royal dto. 3/. 3s. (pee. at 
132. 6s.) o7—35 

Voltaire, Giuvres Complétes, avec Notes, "Prt. 
faces, Avertissemens, Remarques Historiques et Littéraires, fine 
plates, and illustrated with mz any additional, the best edition, 
54 vols .vo. very neat, glazed paper boards, double lettered, - 
edges uncut, 71. 15s. 1330—31 

Walker's (John) Account of the Numbers and 
Sufferings of the Clergy of the Church of Saxlend; Heads of 





Portraits—A Collection of Two Hundred ona | 


Colleges, Fellows, Scholars, &c.,who were Sequestered, Harassed, 
&c. in the Times of the Grand Rebellion, fine copy, folio, c — i. 
very scarce, 2/. 


| Whitaker's (T. D.) History and Topography of 
e Town and-Parish of Leeds, and parts adjacent, including 
| Thoresby" s Ducatus Leodiensis, and the Appendix, fine portraits 
| plates and genealogical tables, 2 vols. royal folio, a 8 
and lettered, edges uncut, 4l. 4s. (pnb. at 251.) &e, 

Wood's (R.) Ruins of Palmyra and Balbee, 103 
fine plates, with Descriptions, 2 vols. in 1, imp. folio, well bound, 
broad morocco back and corners, and gilt top, 3/. 3s. 
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